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GREAT CROWDS AT 
WASHINGTON HEARINGS 





Said to Be the Finest in History— 
Long Array of Able Speakers—10,- 
000 Copies of Report to Be Printed 





The Congressional Hearings on wom- 
an suffrage last week are said by the 
Washington papers to have been the 
best of the many fine ones held in the 
last half century. The interest in the 
subject was shown by the fact that 
resolutions for woman suffrage amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution had 
been introduced by no less than four 
legislators—Rucker of Colorado, Works 
of California, Berger of Wisconsin and 
Lafferty of Oregon. Every inch of 
space was crowded, and many wives 
and daughters of the members of Con- 
gress were among those present. 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows writes in a 
private letter: 

“I wish you could have been at the 
suffrage hearing before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House. Miss Jane 
Addams presided on behalf of the pe- 
titioners, and it was an occasion of 
joy and pride. Miss Addams was so 
dignified, so calm and collected, so 
courteous and tactful, especially when 
referring to ‘my sister who has just 
addressed you,’ the anti-suffragist who 
begged for ten minutes, which were 
given to her. I wondered, though, how 
she felt—‘the sister’—she was so ig- 
nored by the committee, while men 
like Martin Littleton and others dis- 
cussed the question, the methods, the 
reason for a federal amendment, etc., 
with Miss Addams, with such defer- 
ence to her opinion. It was the best 
hearing I ever attended in the evident 
respect that men paid to Miss 
Addams. Ah, but the Association was 
canny to secure her as vice-president! 
Then, too, it was something to have 
a representative of the men’s suffrage 
society from New York pleading for 
the cause, and to have another man,— 
I think a member of Congress,—say to 
the Judiciary Committee that he 
wished he could see fifty women mem- 
bers of the House and twenty-five 
members of the Senate! ‘Because,’ 
he said, ‘we need them.’” 

The Senate Hearing 

For the first time a considerable 
section of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee (Senator Clarke of Wyoming, 
chairman) met with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage (Senator 
Overman of North Carolina, chair- 
man), to hear the pleas for equal suf- 
frage. 

Senator Works introduced the Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, the National Presi- 
dent, who conducted the hearing for 
the petitioners. Addresses were made 
by Mrs. R. Y. Fitzgerald of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. and Mrs. James Lees 
Laidlaw of New York, Mrs. Hooker 
and Mrs. Ellicott of Maryland, Mrs. 
Victor Berger and Mrs. Elsie Cole 
Phillips of Wisconsin, and Mrs. Stew- 
art and Miss Caroline Lowe of IIli- 
nois. 

The House Hearing 

Congressman Rucker’ introduced 
Miss Jane Addams to conduct the 
Hearing before the House Judiciary 
Committee, of which Judge Clayton of 
Alabama is chairman. Other speakers 
were Mr. Lafferty of Oregon, Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper, Mr. and Mrs. Laidlaw, Mrs. 
Jean Nelson Penfield, D. M. Anthony 
of Kansas, Mrs. William Kent, Miss 
Leonora O’Reilly, Miss Mary McDow- 
ell, Mrs. Phillips and Miss Lowe. A 
paper by Victor Berger in favor of 
Suffrage was read by Mrs. Phillips. 
The applause, especially after Miss 
O’Reilly’s speech, was so great that 
Miss Addams had to ask for silence. 

Miss Breihaut, of the newly-formed 
District of Columbia Anti Society, 
asked leave to speak. Judge Clayton 
referred the request to Miss Addams, 
who said that she was always glad to 
hear from the Antis, if only for the 
Sake of answering their arguments. 
Everyone was -struck with Miss Ad- 
dams’s kind and motherly treatment 
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THE ANTI SUFFRAGE QUARTETTE 





The repertoire of this admirable combination includes all the familiar sophistical melodies: 
“Sweet Woman’s Sphere’s the Home,” “Keep Your Dear Mother Out of Politics,” “Oh, Leave Things As they 
Be,” “Let the Woman Mind the Baby,” “Let "Em Use Their Influence,” 
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“Protect the Home,” 


etc., etc., etc. 























Plans have been completed for a 
National Men’s League for woman suf- 
frage. Hon. Omar E. Garwood of Den- 
ver is the choice for president. There 
are now more than twenty-five men’s 
leagues for woman suffrage in the 
United States, all of which are ex- 
pected to become auxiliary to the 
national body. 





The first Wisconsin Men’s Equal 
Suffrage League has just been organ- 
ized in Milwaukee, with the following 
officers: President, Horace A. J. Up- 
ham; vice-presidents, John M. Olin, 
Richard Lloyd Jones, both of Madison; 
Emil Seidel, Milwaukee; D. C. James, 
Richland Center; William E. Black; 
secretary-treasurer, Arthur Bartlett. 
Advisory. committee, the Rev. 
Sheldon P. Delaney, Dr. Ernest Cope- 
land, Col. Jerome A. Watrous, William 
E. Black, Victor Berger, Rabbi Samuel 
Hirshberg; executive committee, H. A. 
J. Upham, Wallace J. Benedict and 
James H. Blake; membership commit- 
tee, Erich Stern, James B. Blake and 
Carl Klauser. 





The first men’s league for equal 
suffrage in Kansas was recently 
formed in Lawrence. It is composed 
chiefly of leading business men and 








enced and bewildered, and a little 
scared. 

Members of the Judiciary Committee 
asked many questions, which were ef- 
fectively answered. 

The suffragists secured the Commit- 
tee’s promise that 10,000 copies of the 
full stenographic report of the Hear- 
ings should be printed for free dis- 
tribution. Our readers will be able 
to obtain them from their Congress- 
men, so we attempt no report of the 
speeches here. 

These very successful Hearings wer2 
arranged by the Congressional Com- 





of the lone Anti, who was inexperi-' 


mittee of the N. A. W. S. A. 











members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. The president of 
the new league is Prof. W. H. Car- 
ruth, a lifelong suffragist, and vice- 
chancellor of the University. The 
secretary is Professor Cowper. Chan- 
cellor Frank Strong, Dean Olin Kemp- 
lin and Prof. F. W. Blackman head 
the list of members. A men’s league 
luncheon is being arranged for the 
near future for the purpose of extend- 
ing the league’s membership. 





Men suffragists are coming to the 
support of the Minnesota suffragists, 
not merely with expressions of sym- 
pathy, but in an official and organ- 
ized body. The following men of the 
State form the nucleus of a Men’s Ad- 
visory Committee to the State Suf- 
frage Association: 


Dr. Cyrus 
S. A. Stock- 
Marion D. Shutter, Carl 
Schlenker, Ernest Kennedy, F. L. 
Washburn, Stiles P. Jones, David 
Percy Jones, Frederick B. Snyder, 
Horace Winchell, James Gray, Wil- 
liams Eustis, Rev. Anthony Elmquist, 
W. A. Frisbie, George F. James, E. F. 
Mearkle, James A. Peterson, C. W. 
Dorsett. 


From Minneapolis: 
Northrop, A. H. Bright, 
well, Rev. 





NATION'S PICKED MEN HELP SUFFRAGE 


Voters of Wisconsin, Kansas and Minnesota Form Three New Leagues and Movement Takes on 
National Character with Plans to Unite the Twenty-five Original Leagues and Add Others 


From St. Paul: Governor Eberhart, 
Ambrose Tighe, John Mitchell, George 
M. Kenyon, Grant Van Sant, E. B. 
Thompson, W. G. McMurchy, W. L. 
Williams, J. W. Bennett, Rev. L. R. 
S. Ferguson, Dr. Thomas McDavitt, 
Julius A. Schmahl, Rev. H. N. Wilson, 
Rabbi Rypins, Rev. P. P. Womer, Jo- 
seph Elsinger, Albert Schaller, Otto 
Kueffner. 


Others on the list are Otto O. Sag- 
eng of Dalton, Mr. Eitel of Marshall, 
Dr. J. A. DuBois of Sauk Center, L. 
Menderhall, W. E. McEwen, Andrew 
Nelson. of Duluth, Olsen Blodgett, 
Faribault; Albert R. Hunt, Litchfield; 
C. R. Boostrum, Austin, and C. D. 
Howard of Freeborn. 





Government is only housekeeping 
“writ large.”—La Follette’s Magazine. 





A Kansas woman writes: “There 
is no politics in the woman movement 
in Kansas. Men of all parties and 
faiths are with the women. The fact 
is, it lies not in his beliefs or disbe- 
liefs in religion, politics or anything 
else, but in the sort of man he is. We 
have lots of the right sort of men in 
Kansas, and we will show you this fall 
those of you who doubt it.” 


The best business friend of any publication 


is the reputable advertiser. 


The next best friend of any publication is 
the discriminating reader of its advertise- 


ments. 





GOVERNOR OF ARIZONA 
AIDS WOMAN’S BALLOT 





In his inaugural message to the Leg- 
islature, Governor Hunt of Arizona 
recommends the submission of woman 
suffrage to the voters. 





GOV. OSBORN IS OUT 
FOR VOTES FOR WOMEN 





Governor Osborn of Michigan has 
“fired a broadside of seven special 
messages at the Legislature,” to use 
the language of a Michigan editor. He 
recommends seven progressive meas- 
ures, and one of them is the submis-— 
sion of a woman suffrage amendment 
to the voters. 


—_—_—_——_. 


MRS. PANKHURST’S 
SPEECH FROM THE DOCK 





Remarkable Words of the Leader of 
the Suffragettes and Her Friends 





Mrs. Pankhurst, when about to be 
sent to prison for her share in the late 
demonstration, said: 

“It is not the first time I have come 
before you in connection with this 
agitation. The Jast time I was here 
I laid before you certain reasons for 
my taking part in the agitation, with 
which I do not propose to trouble you 
this morning. At that time I hoped 
that what we were doing would be suf- 
ficient to make the Government realize 
that women who pay the taxes are 
entitled to the protection and the priv- 
ileges of the vote on the same terms as 
men who pay the taxes. Since then 
the Government have left me and 
other women no possible doubt as to 
our position. We have not the vote 
because, hitherto, we have not been 
able to bring ourselves to use the meth- 
ods which won the vote for men, and 
within the last fortnight a member of 
the Government has challenged us to 
do very much more serious things than 
we have done—we, who are charged 
before you this morning. 

“In Bristol, Mr. Hobhouse said wom- 
en had not proved their desire for the 
vote because they had done nothing 
like that which characterized the 
men’s agitation that led to the burn- 
ing of Nottingham Castle and the pull- 
ing up of Hyde Park railings. The 
Government, as a whole, has provided 
us during the last few days with evi- 
dence that only the most stupid people 
could fail to understand. Why we 
have failed so far is that we have not 
done enough to bring pressure to bear 
on the Government. A week ago last 
Monday I wrote to the Prime Minister 
with regard to the question of the Ref- 
erendum, asking him to see a deputa- 
tion of women in order that they might 
discuss this matter with him. The 
request was refused with contempt. 
Yet Cabinet Ministers have gone cap 
in hand to the Miners’ Federation to 
persuade them to come to terms with 
their industrial opponents. 

“What we have done, sir, is a flea 
bite as compared with what the miners 
in this country are doing today. They 
are paralyzing the whole life of the 
community. They have votes, they 
have a constitutional means of redress- 
ing their grievance, but they are not 
content to rely upon the constitutional 
means. If we had the vote we would 
be constitutional, but since we have 
not the vote we learn our lesson, a 
lesson that has been given to us. 1 
hope this will be enough to show the 
Government that the woman’s agita- 
tion is going on. If not, if you send 
me to prison, as soon as I come out 
of prison I will go further, to show 
that women who have to help pay the 
salaries of Cabinet Ministers, and who 
help to pay your salary too, sir, are 
going to have some voice in the mak- 
ing of the laws which they have to 
obey. I have only to fear that per- 
haps our self-restraint has prevented 
us from doing as much as is neces- 
sary; but I want to make it perfectly 





(Concluded on Page 91.) 










































































































































































































A Study in Natural and Unnatural 
History 


By Elizabeth Mott 





"Twas an ancient, chilling adage that 
the female used to hear: 

“Only they shall be our solons who 
can wield the sword and spear!” 

Now upon the mooted question comes 
a newer, truer light: 

“Keep the female in the background, 
for, forsooth, she’s game to 
fight!” 


When the mother’s heart is bursting 
with the cares and joys she feels, 

His devotion is his business, with a 
little time for meals; 

So when housewife meets with pussy- 
cat, they sadly sigh and say, 
“They're the fathers of our children, 

but their hearts are far away.” 


The man who sits in Congress knows 
one solitary aim— 

To protect that business interest at 
whose behest he came. 

While he serves that single interest, 
the common weal shall fail, 

For the female of the species is the 
mother; not the male. 


He can bring no more to statecraft 
than the powers that make him 
great 

As the family purse and ledger, as 
the thrall of her, his mate. 

When brought squarely to an issue, 
you can wager every time, 

He will wriggle, squirm, negotiate, to 
protect some Guggenheim. 


The frenzied female intellect, when 
lesser halves confer 

To dismiss a useful Wiley, or to saint 
a Lorimer, 

From the pride of these proceedings 
in a silly way detracts— 
For she calls them mercenarily 

mitigated acts.” 


“ 


un- 


In the factory, in the sweat-shop, chil- 
dren’s faces wan and old 

Witness to “negotiations” that sub- 
serve the greed for gold. 

In its little shoddy’ blanket, the north- 
ern infant dies, 

While the heir of Nag, the cobra, 
wriggles to a “compromise.” 


The male, indeed, quite prudently 
protects the pigs and sheep; 
Their plagues he fights with millions 

from the nation’s treasure heap; 
But the packers and their millions 
feel no tender, deep concern 
To instigate the government against 
the typhoid germ. 


Upon the helpless children falls eter- 
nal pestilence; 

Every vice returns to Mammon toll 
of dollars and of cents. 

When at war ’gainst Life and Con- 
science, man lifts itching, palsied 
hands 

To the Gods of the Stock Markets,— 
this no woman understands! 

7 x * 


With all the pomp of yesterday, she 
sees his glories fail, 
Unless to every council moves one 

deadlier than the male. 
—La Follette’s Magazine. 





DR. WILEY TELLS HOW 
WOMEN CAN HELP 





They Would Use Their Votes to Pro- 
mote Sanitation, Pure Food and 
the Public Health—“I Want to See 
the Ballot Given to Woman Be- 
cause It Is Her Right, and She Can 
Be More Efficient With It Than 
Without It,” Says Dr. Wiley 





Dr, Harvey W. Wiley lately gave a 
noteworthy address at the Public 
Library in Washington, D. C., before 
the Stanton Club. His subject was 
“Can Women Help?” He said, in part: 





Things are happening so rapidly in 
this world that it is impossible for a 
man to keep up with his own specialty, 
much less to slop over into the spe- 
cialties of other members of the fam- 
ily. 

The story is told of a celebrated 
physician who made a specialty of the 
diseases of the spinal cord. Upon one 
occasion he was called in to attend a 
case, and after he had made an exam- 
ination and asked a few questions he 
said, “Your difficulty concerns the cer- 
vical vertebrae, whereas I am a spe- 
cialist only of the lumbar region,” and 
so he dismissed the case. 

What I know about suffrage is either 
intuitive or absorptive. Some of my 
ideas may not measure up to the 
standard set by this club, but I will 
give them to you for what they are 
worth. 

“The Charter of Democracy” 

I read today an oration on the Char- 
ter of Democracy. I was more struck 
by some of the things which it did 
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forth. 

A Whole or a Half Democracy? 
Let us get back to the original 
Greek. I am strong on Greek. “De- 
mocracy” comes from two Greek 
words, “Demos,” meaning the people, 
and “Kratos,” meaning strength or 
power. Democracy, therefore, means 
the power of the people. The ques- 
tion then arises, Who are the people? 
When we speak of the United States 
as a democracy, in a political sense, 
do we mean all the people? No, only 
in a few States. I propose, therefore, 
that we add a prefix to our present use 
of the word, and call ourselves a hemi- 
democracy. I should prefer to sub- 
stitute quite another prefix, namely, 
“holo.” Holo is also Greek, and means 
whole. Now, if democracy means the 
power of the people, should it not im- 
ply the power of the whole people? 
It seems to me, in my weak, childish 
way, that it should. It must also fol- 
low logically that, if the word does 
not include the women, then women 
are not people. I have known some 
men who consider them angels, forget- 
ting that in the Bible “angel” is al- 
ways masculine. Here again we have 
a confusion of language. I prefer to 
consider women as human beings. So 
for the present let us assume that 
they are really people. 

Opposition Is Mostly Prejudice 

If the term democracy, as it is used 
today, means only half of the people, 
let us change it to my term “holo- 
democracy” to include all the people. 
Let us no longer call this movement 
the woman suffrage movement, but the 
holo-democratic movement. Perhaps, 
if we drop the English words derived 
from the Latin, and take my term, 
which is wholly Greek, we will be able 
to get away from most of the preju- 
dices that stand in opposition to this 
movement. I believe that most of the 
cpposition is prejudice, anyway. If 
by changing words we can help change 
ideas also, let us call ourselves a holo- 
democracy. 
I have just read a clipping from the 
newspaper which says: “The Congress 
of the Washington College of Law met 
last night and passed a bill extending 
the right of franchise to the citizens, 
including women, of the District of 
Columbia.” Here I object again. Why 
after the word “citizens” must we say 
“including women”? 

Thinks the Antis Help the Cause 

I am told that the cause of holo- 
democracy is meeting opposition here 
in the District. Some of the believers 
in my kind of democracy feel hurt 
because there is opposition. I say, 
the better the cause the better it is 
helped by being opposed. Believing, 
as I do, in the cause of holo-democracy, 
I welcome the opposition of every 
kind which is brought against it. The 
best thing for a good cause is pub- 
licity, and the best thing which can 
happen to a bad cause is secrecy. Let 
us, therefore, welcome organized op- 
position, or unorganized opposition. 
A good cause need not fear opposition 
And the people who are organizing 
these opposition clubs are the very 
people who are supposed to be doing 
good, too—the women of this coun- 
try. 

The Twisting of Statistics 

I read in a Philadelphia paper to- 
day of a society opposed to woman 
suffrage. They assert that in the suf- 
frage States divorces are more plenti- 
ful. If this is true, we must either 
assume that suffrage is wrong, or that 
marriage is wrong. But I should want 
to see the statistics for myself before 
I accepted that statement. The cru- 
sade for pure foods has been met on 
all sides by manufactured statistics. 
A Democrat will take statistics and 
tell us that protection is all wrong, 
and a Republican will take the same 
statistics and show us that free trade 
is all wrong—both opinions based 
upon the same set of statistics. I fed 
young men on food containing benzo- 
ate of soda and came to the conclu- 
sion that they were injured by it. 
Some of my friends have tried the 
same experiment, and maintain that 
young men thrive on benzoate of soda. 
The point of view has a great deal to 
do with statistics. We are all in- 
clined to see things in the light of our 
own opinions. 

People can arrive at very different 
conclusions from the same premises. 





not contain than by what it did eon- 
tain. For instance, in the chapter on 
conservation there was not a word on 
the conservation of the public health, 
and in the chapter on democracy I 


So I say, the advocates of holo-democ- 
|Tracy must become more broad-minded, 
and not always impute wrong motives 
to those who oppose them. I have 


differ with me in opinion. Show tol- 
eration to your sisters who oppose 
holo-democracy, and perhaps some day 
you may be able to reach a middle 
ground, which is often the safest 
place. 
“Good Results in Australia 

I had the pleasure of hearing, a few 
nights ago, a most interesting lecture 
given by Lieutenant Simons of Aus- 
tralia. He told us of the wonderful 
holo-democracy of Australia, of what 
has been accomplished in that far-off 
country by allowing the people to man- 
age their own affairs. As he showed, 
however, the people must be intelli- 
gent. The natives of the island have 
not responded to civilization, and are 
rapidly dying off. 

What Lieutenant Simons told us 
was most interesting of the results in 
Australia since holo-democracy has 
been achieved. The average railroad 





charge is five-eighths of a cent a mile; 


SAUCE FOR THE GANDER | could see only a half democracy set/ wise utterly to condemn those who votes represented @ separate mind and look upon a question in the light of 


will, and my experience leads me to 
the belief that a woman will not al- 
ways vote as her husband votes, but 
that when she goes to the polls she 
will register her own opinion. 
Will Make Women More Efficient 

I do not believe that the millennium 
will come by women’s voting. If I 
did I would not be in favor of it, be- 
cause I am not ready to be perfect yet. 
I do not even believe there will be 
any great change in the political par- 
ties. I want to see the ballot given 
to woman because it is her right and 
she can be more efficient with it than 
without it. 

Ballot Not Compulsory 

Now, I should like to say to the 
women who are organizing these anti- 
suffrage societies, “Is it your idea that 
the ballot, when granted to women, is 
to be compulsory?” If it were com- 
pulsory on any citizen, I should be 
opposed to it. It is not a sanitary 








DR. HARVEY 





W. WILEY 





the average telegraph and telephone 
rates are much less than in this coun- 
try; and a parcels post has been se- 
cured. In regard to this latter point, 
the express companies of this country 
are now before the Bar of Justice for 
their extortions of the past. Under 
the pressure of public opinion, they 
are willing to send a small parcel now 
about as cheaply as it would go by 
mail, but we need to put into the 
hands of the people the carrying of 
small packages, just aS we are carry- 
ing the mails today. 
Australian Chivalry 

Lieutenant Simons said, further, 
that Australia has lost nothing of the 
graces of chivalry as a consequence 
of the advent of holo-democracy. I 
saw a little incident which convinced 
me of that on our way home from the 
lecture. Two of the little fellows of 
the Australian party were on the 
street car with us, in their neat uni- 
forms and with their rosy cheeks. 
The very moment the car was full and 
all the seats taken an older person 
entered the car, and both little boys 
jumped up and motioned to the enter- 
ing party to take their seats. In this 
country, where we do not have holo- 
democracy, the younger people very 
seldom offer their seats to the older 
folks. Holo-democracy has not in- 
jured the spirit of chivalry in Aus- 
tralia. 

Two Votes Better Than One 

To come down to my topic, Can wom- 
an help? I believe she can help. She 
does help now, but she can help more 
when she becomes a part of the repub- 
lic. If we treat her now with respect, 
often with deference, how much more 
would we listen to her voice if it were 
backed up by a ballot? I believe in 
holo-democracy not because I want to 
double the number of ballots, but be- 
cause I believe that the people who 
are helping in this cause which I am 
preaching would be more effective with 
the ballot than they are now without 
it. There would be no benefit secured 
in an election by having two votes cast 
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measure, like vaccination. A vote is 
a privilege in one’s own possession 
and under the control of his will. 
Frequently more people register be- 
fore an election than vote. A vote is 
a matter of a man’s choice, and would 
also be a matter of a woman’s choice. 
What difference would it make to a 
woman who does not care to vote if 
her neighbor voted? If she had a sick 
baby and wanted to stay at home on 
election day, I hope she would do so. 
There is nothing to prevent her from 
staying at home if she wants to. No- 
body’s liberties are to be interfered 
with in a holo-democracy. This is the 
point which it seems to me the antis 
forget. 


Women Usually on Right Side 


Women can help in a great many 
more ways with the ballot than they 
do now. They do help a great deal 
now. One hardly knows how much 
they do help. In every good movement 
in this country, the women have been 
organized. They have thrown their 
influence on the side which I believe 
is the right side. I believe they will 
continue, as a rule, to do that. It 
has been my experience with the wom- 
en’s activities that they are more apt 
to be on the right side than against 
it. I do not think that women are 
any better than men, but I believe they 
are not open to the same temptations 
for wrong to which men are open. 
What leads men astray? Not bad 
hearts. There are, of course, certain 
degenerates. We punish them for the 
sins which they commit, but which 
are often the result of their inheri- 
tance and environment. We punish 
them sometimes for the sins of soci- 
ety, the sins for which we ourselves 
are responsible. As the Bible says, 
“The sins of the fathers shall be vis- 
ited upon the children, even to the 
third and four generation.” But men, 
as a rule, are not bad at heart. What 
makes them bad? I will tell you. It 






how it will affect their pocketbooks. 
Keep Factories from Washington 
The dominant influence in this coun- 
try today is wealth. Everything is 
sacrificed to business. The Board of 
Trade and the Chamber of Commerce 
of Washington are doing all they can 
to bring manufacturing into Washing- 
ton. They should do everything they 
can to keep it out. Who wants the 
capital city of this country to be pol- 
luted with volumes of carbon dioxid, 
sulphurous acid and soot? You wom- 
en of Washington can help in this. 
You tell your Representatives and 
Senators in Congress to stop these 
companies from bringing their fac- 
tories into Washington. We want one 
city which is net under the domina- 
tion of the dollar. Why do business 
men want factories in this city? They 
have not thought of the smoke and 
the polluted air. They want more 
business because then they can make 
more money. It is the dollar which 
is threatening to destroy our city to- 
day. You women see to it that this 
city is kept for the capital of the 
United States in all its beauty, not 
dirtied and polluted with volumes of 
coal smoke. We have Baltimore at 
our doors, Richmond to the south, and 
Philadelphia not far away. Let us 
have one city without tall chimneys. 
Let the Washington Monument be the 
only tall spire to point heavenward in 
this great city of ours! 
Business Men Fight Reforms 
Whenever an attempt is made to se- 
cure better sanitation in our cities, 
who are those who oppose the sanitary 
measures? The people, the citizens, 
the women, the clubs, the physicians? 
No, it is the business men. They often 
fight every step for better sanitation, 
not knowing that it is to their own 
advantage to have better sanitation. 
Why do they do it? Because it costs 
to clean up. 
Women Want Sanitation 
I believe if the women had the bal- 
lot they would help to secure better 
sanitation in this country. Nearly 
every organized woman's club is in 
favor of these measures. They believe 
in cleanliness, clean air, better food, 
and they would like to have them. 
And they can get them either by in- 
fluencing the people who have the vote, 
or, better still, by doing their’ own 
voting. Women should say to their 
Representatives, “We want you to take 
an active interest in all measures in 
the way of sanitation.” If they could 
do this armed with the ballot, it would 
not be so difficult to secure sanitary 
conditions. 
Would Clean Up the Alleys 
This town would not be so full of 
unsanitary alleys as it is tonight if 
the women had the ballot, and exer- 
cised it, as I believe they would, 
toward the extinction of alley condi- 
tions. We would not be facing, as 
we do today, the excessive death rate 
among the colored infant population, 
if women had the vote. Out of every 
one thousand colored infants born, 207 
die before the first year of life, while 
of every one thousand white children, 
107 die during the first year. That is 
entirely too high for the white chil- 
dren. But look at the terrible mor- 
tality in the slums and alleys of this 
city! If the women could come into 
their rights in this coming holo- 
democracy we would be a long way 
ahead in our campaign for health. Is 
not that something worth working for, 
something worth getting the ballot 
for? If I were a woman I should say, 
“Give me a chance, while taking care 
of my own home, to be protected from 
the poisonous emanations from my 
neighbor’s home;” and to her Repre- 
sentative she might say, “If you do 
not vote for these measures, I will vote 
to elect someone else who will.” That 
would be a much more effective way 
of accomplishing results than women 
have to employ today in most States. 
This question is one of the gravest 
which men and women have to face 
today. I do not know of anything 
more imperative, I do not know of 
anything in which we are met with 
more opposition than along these lines. 
Wants Uncontaminated Oysters 
Tomorrow we are to have a great 
delegation of oyster dealers to plead 
against a measure which we propose 
to adopt, namely, that oysters shall 
be free from contamination of sewage, 
and not puffed up with water. Who 
are opposing this measure? The phy- 
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he there. This measure may interfere 
with the oyster trade. If it is not 
true that their oysters are contaminat- 
ed with sewage and if they are not 
adulterated with water, they need not 
come down here, for then the pro- 
posed measure would not apply to 
them. But they are a little bit afraid 
it is true. They may eat their oysters 
in their own homes, because there is 
no ordinance which forbids it, but 
they ought not to ship them down to 
us if contaminated or adulterated. I 
tell you, men and women, that such a 
thing as this should be impossible in 
this country of ours, that men should 
place business ahead of health, and 
that they should show any indulgence 
for any trade which defrauds or in- 
jures. It seems incredible that they 
ean do it if they realize the conse- 
quences. We passed this regulation 
three years ago, and people came down 
here and got it changed. Now we pro- 
pose to repeal the change and to go 
back to the old regulation. It is all 
due to the insane worship of the dol- 
lar. 
Women Need Education 

Women will need education, too. 
They do not always look at things in 
the proper light. We could not always 
expect them to in public affairs, since 
they have not had, experience along 
these lines. You could not expect a 
man who had never made a watch to 
go into a shop and turn out a finished 
article at his first attempt. To do a 
thing well, you must have the instruc- 
tion of experience. Pure theorizing 
will never fit any man or woman to 
do anything well. 

The thing which stands between us 
and a holo-democracy today is not any 
political party, or anything else but 
the god Money. It is worship of Him 
alone which dominates our country. 

Why Should We Boast? 

If we boast of our country, is it 
because of our free institutions? No, 
there are many other countries which 
are purer democracies than ours. We 
are not the freest people in the world 
by any means. Shall we boast of our 
country because of its balance of 
trade? I do not care anything about 
our balance of trade, but I do believe 
in thrift, in economy, and in the dig- 
nity of labor. We can have all these 
without the worship of the mammon 
of unrighteousness. I should like to 
be able to get up, some Fourth of 
July, and say, “I am proud of my 
country because we have the happiest 
people in the world, because we have 
the purest food, and because we are 
giving the best education to our chil- 
dren, and because the public utilities 
are being administered for the benefit 
of all the people.” 

If a holo-democratic government is 
right, and I believe it is right and that 
by it we can accomplish these things, 
then all the powers of hell cannot pre- 
vail against it. 


CONCERNING WOMEN 





Miss Sylvia Pankhurst will cut 
short her American tour, and return 
to be near her mother, for whose 
health and life she feels great anxiety. 





Jane Addams will give the com- 
mencement oration at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege this year. She is the first woman 
ever invited to do so, and the invita- 
tion from the Board was unanimous. 





Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe has estab- 
lished a stock company for the pres- 
entation of suffrage plays. There are 
twenty-five members, and all serve 
without pay, preferring to devote the 
money to the cause. The manager, 
Mrs. Charles Caffin, is the wife of the 
well-known critic. 





Miss Belle Bennett has contributed 
to the Methodist Review a very able 
article on “The World-Wide Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Women,” 
thus bringing the question befcre 
6,000 preachers of the Methodist 
Church South. Dr. Meek of New Or- 
leans, one of the bitterest opponents 
of enlarged rights in the church either 
for women or for laymen, pays a trib- 
ute editorially to her article, and says: 
“Indeed, this gifted woman writes 
with a rare and enviable brilliancy, 
and even though one may not agree 
with her, he cannot but be interested 
in her able handling of her subject.” 





Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president of 
Bryn Mawr College, says that there is 
not a word of truth in the following 
amezing statement made by a Boston 











MAP OF AMERICA CHANGES 


Chance Offered for Clearing Complexions in Many States by Novem- 
ber When Question [Marks Will Be Removed and Welfare of 
Whole Country Will Be Affected 


The new equal suffrage map shown 
below was made by the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association. At its last 
meeting the association voted to con- 
tribute 1,000 copies of the map to 
each of the campaign States to help 
in winning the vote this year. 

As you love justice and freedom, 
look upon the map and behold the six 
grand States which have full suffrage 
for women. Look at the fine array of 
States having partial suffrage. Then 








Before you decide what to do, read 
a few words from workers in the cam- 
paign States as to the value of The 
Woman’s Journal as propaganda and 
perhaps you will want to add a few 
dcllars or a few cents to the fund to 
send Journals to these six States: 
Ohio 

“The Journal is splendid propagan- 
da.” 

“The Journal gives us courage and 
helps in answering objections con- 





“We certainly appreciate what you 
are doing for us with The Journal, for 
it surely helps in converting people to 
the cause.” 

Wisconsin 

“The Journal is fulfilling its mission 
as a campaign helper.” 

“Send 25 Journals weekly through 
the campaign.” 

“What are the best rates you can 
make us on subscriptions and single 
copies through November?” 


United States Map of the Progress of Equal Suffrage. 
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look upon the four fine States where 
equal suffrage is pending and possi- 
ble by Nevember of this very year. 
Consider the fine possibilities for Ne- 
vada and New Hampshire. 

Do you care? What does it mean to 
you? Can you look upon the-map un- 
moved? Have you any special inter- 
est in any of the six States that bear 
the question marks? Perhaps yuu 
were born in one of these fine States. 
Perhaps you have lived in one or more 
of them. Perhaps you have friends or 
relatives in one or all of them. At 
any rate, wherever you were born, 
wherever you have lived, wherever 
your friends and relatives may be, you 
cannot be a suffragist without feeling 
your heart swell with pride as you 
look at this map! 


There is something to do, however, 
besides feeling pride. There is work 
to be done; an immense educational 
campaign is necessary in each State 
unless we wish to see victory snatched 
from us at the eleventh hour. What 
will you do to aid that campaign and 
help win Votes for Women in all these 
wavering States? In the years to 
come, yes, all the days of your life, 
you will want to remember how you 
helped to win the glorious suffrage 
victories in 1912! 


Flagg rd 





stantly. We should not know how to 
do without it.” 

“IT am confident a Journal subscrip- 
tion is the best possible way of mak- 
ing and encouraging workers.” 

New Hampshire 

“The way The Journal shows the 
connection between the ballot for 
women and life is most helpful in 
making converts.” 

“I feel the need of The Journal in 
the hands of every man and woman. 
It is bound to win suffragists at every 
issue.” 

“Do you ever make any cut rates for 
campaign States? I find the Journal 
to be more imperative in our work 
than flyers and leaflets. We shall 
need Journals till November.” 

“I can think of nothing that will 
help more to awaken interest in equal 
suffrage, especially among those who 
are indifferent, than placing this 
paper in the home.” 

“I consider The Journal to be so sat- 
isfactory as to be superior in the way 
of practical persuasiveness to any 
printed matter whatsoever on the sub- 
ject.” 

Kansas 

“We appreciate the help The Jour- 
nal is giving us. We need it in Kan- 
sas, as it is hard to raise campaign 
funds in this State.” 
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The time is short; the 
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sin, Ohio and New 


Is it worth it? 
Count your money, 
resourcefulness, consider 
what you can do. Look at the map 
of the United States of America as 
shown on this page and sing a new 
version of an old hymn thus: 


try to equal suffrage. 
Shall we do it? 
test your 


A flag to change I have, 
A map to modify, 

A never dying cause to save, 
Mankind to glorify. 





Agnes E. Ryan. 








anti-suffragist in a letter to the New 
York Sun: “Last year Mrs. Pank- 
hurst visited Bryn Mawr, and during 
an impassioned address to the young 
women she began to weep and gesticu- 
late wildly, so that it became neces- 
sary to help her off the stage. The 
prefessor of science tried in vain to 
obtain from the great leader an ex- 
planation of these phenomena. The 
reason is plain enough. Pankhurst’s 
disease is a form of hysteria.” The 
shameless way in which falsehoods 
against suffragists are made up out 
cf the whole cloth shows a lack of 
solid ammunition on the anti-suffrage 
side. 





At the meeting of the Official Board 
of the N. A. W. S. A. at Bryn Mawr 
last week, Mrs. Stanley McCormick 
was chosen to fill the vacancy on the 
Board caused by the resignation of 
Mrs. LaFollette. Mrs. LaFollette as- 





sures us that she has not lost her in- 





terest in the cause in the least, but 
that she finds herself unable to give 
the necessary time to the duties of 
an officer. While we regret to lose 
Mrs. LaFollette, we feel that we are 
very fortunate in securing Mrs. McCor- 
mick to take her place. She has long 
shown her interest in the cause by 
able and unselfish work, wise counsel 
and generous financial aid. 





Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds writes that 
“Ten Little Antis,” published in last 
week’s Woman’s Journal and credited 
to the Philadelphia Bazar program, 
was borrowed by the Philadelphia suf- 
fragists from the program of the New 
York Suffrage Bazar, where the last 
couplet referred to “York State” in- 
stead of “Penn State.” Mrs. Reynolds 
knows whereof she speaks, as she is 
the author of the amusing verses in 
question. Probably every State that 
has an amendment pending will bor- 
row them in turn. 


Magdalen B. Munson, of Pittsburg, 
Kan., is doing strenuous work for suf- 
frage. She has charge of the Third 
Congressional District It has nine 
counties, and she has already organ- 
ized eight. 


She says: “In each coun- 


ty we have splendid women, prominent 


the work. We also have the promise 
of many prominent men to assist us. 
Among them are A. C. Stick of Inde- 
pendence, a prominent banker and poli- 
tician, and C. H. Kew, a member of 
the Legislature from Independence. In 
fact, with two exceptions, every mem- 
ber in the Third District voted for 
the Amendment. Mr. Tom Morrison, 
a prominent lawyer of Chanute; Philip 
Young of Fredonia, Mr. Ayers and 
Mr. Simms, two lawyers of Howard 
and a prominent magazine man, Mr. 
S. C. Hanna of Howard, will speak for 
the Amendment. We have newspapers 
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week's 
“What are the best rates you can 


“We need bundles every week. We 
copies, that is, back 


need is 
The workers in each State will 
The least 
we can do is to furnish them with the 
best material for their great fight that 
If they find The Jour- 
Votes for 
Women, shall we not send it to them? 


in club and social circles, to help push | 






that are friendly, and we keep them 
supplied with news items.” 





Agnes F. Chalmers writes from 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: “Some time ago 
I was asked to address a mothers’ club 
on equal franchise. I resolved not ta 
refuse any invitation when this was 
the subject. Since then I have had 
many invitations to speak here in 
Grand Rapids on this same subject. 
A few days ago I was asked to speak 
to the children of our large grammar 
school cn good citizenship, and when 
the question of equal rights was men- 
tioned, I noticed a murmur of approval 
from the boys. As a member of the 
Board of Education I am often asked 
to speak in the schools and elsewhere, 
and it is always a joy to say something 
about woman and her privilege as a 
citizen.” 


me 





Miss Pankhurst was to have spoken 
on March 21 before the Men’s League 
of the Mt. Morris Baptist Church in 
New York City, with the approval of 
the pastor, Rev. J. Herman Randall; 
but the League was so scangalized by 
the window-breaking in London that 
it has withdrawn the invitation. The 
president, Thomas L. Foulkes, is re- 
ported as saying that they feared if 
they let her speak the church might 
seem to be endorsing such methods 





MRS. PANKHURST’S 
SPEECH FROM THE DOCK 





(Concluded from Page 89.) 





clear that, although we do not desire 
to go one step further than is neces- 
sary, we are prepared to take all the 
steps that are necessary, and to face 
the consequences. 

“You are going to send me to prison. 
I am quite ready to go, and to pay the 
price, however high that price may be. 
Like those who went before us, we 
think it quite worth while. We are 
not fighting this battle for ourselves 
but for our sex. What happens to us 
does not matter, but what comes of 
what happens to us does matter very 
much. The individual will disappear, 
but the Cause is going on.” 

Other Speeches 

Mrs. Tuke and Mrs. Marshall, who 
had been arrested with Mrs. Parkhurst 
for breaking the windows of Mr. As- 
quith’s official residence, expressed 
themselves in the dock in the same 
spirit. 

Mrs. Tuke 

Mrs. Tuke said: “I should like to 
say this: I deliberately and of set pur- 
pose broke the Prime Minister’s win- 
dow because I have reluctantly and 
at length come to the conclusion that 
it is the only form of argument that 
the Government understands. The 
constitutional agitation which has 


Look again at the map we are bent|peen going on for years is innocuous 
question marks|to them because it does not bring any 


If we} pressure to bear upon them. 
win Oregon, Nevada, Kansas, Wiscon-|have been driven to this. 


So we 
I should 


Hampshire, we ‘also like to say that even if there were 
have practically wen the whole coun- | 


under which women 
laboring today, I should still 
feel, as a self-respecting woman, that 
it was impossible for me to be con- 
tented any longer under such a condi- 
tion of things as at present prevails. 
I resent to my very soul the indignity 
of the position which women are in 
today without the vote.” 
Mrs. Marshall 
Mrs. Marshall said: “I am _ very 
proud to have made another protest. 
This is the sixth time I have been in 
this court, and I am prepared to come 
sixty times. We have tried every 
means — processions and meetings - 
We have tried 
demonstrations, and now at last we 
|have to break windows. I wish I had 
| broken more. I am not the least re- 
| pentant. Our women are working in 
|far worse conditions than the miners. 
seen widows struggling to 
| bring up their children. Only two out 
of every five are fit to be soldiers. 
| What is the good of a country like 
ours? England is absolutely on the 
You only have one point of 
| view, and that is the men’s, and while 
| the men have done the best they could, 
| they cannot go far without women and 
without the women’s views. We be- 
lieve the whole is in a muddle too hor- 
|Tible to think of. We are going as far 
in militancy as we may be driven to 
|g0, and no further. That is all I have 
jto say; but I am very proud to have 
made the protest, and I am. willing 


no grievances 
were 


which were of no avail. 





iI have 


| wane. 


in every county in the Third District to go on.” 
' 
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DR. WILEY’S RESIGNATION 





Seldom has a more striking object lesson been given on the 
need of votes for women than in the series of events that have 
led up to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley’s resignation. Miss Alice Lakey, 
chairman of the Food Committee of the National Consumers’ 
League, and long active in the same work in the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, writes in the New York Times: 

“For years Dr. Wiley’s hands have been tied, so far as pos- 
sible, to hinder the strict enforcement of the pure food law. The 
reading public is perfectly familiar with all that has been done 
to aid and abet those ‘privileged’ manufacturers who wished to 
get rid of Dr. Wiley so that they might again have full swing. 
There has been adopted a guerilla warfare of the most petty, in- 
sulting, nagging character imaginable, designed to drive him to 
do this very thing. What does his resignation mean? The re- 
organization of the Bureau of Chemistry with the forces in com- 
mand that will make everything easy for the food adulterators.” 

Regret that Dr. Wiley has been driven to resign is practi- 
cally universal among the general public. The only exceptions 
are the manufacturers and sellers of adulterated foods. If the 
housewives of America had had the right to vote, no administra- 
tion would have dared to side with the food-adulterators and to 
part with their most capable and incorruptible opponent. 

The legislative struggles for pure milk have opened thousands 
ef women’s eyes to the fact that politics, in the words of Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, is “not outside the home, but inside 
the baby.” The loss of Dr. Wiley’s invaluable services will open 
the eyes of the public to the fact that politics may mean adul- 
terated food inside all of us, men, women and children. 

A. 8. B. 


THE ENGLISHWOMEN’S PROVOCATION 





It is now pretty evident what brought about the late out- 
break of militancy in England. This is a point which the cable- 
grams always leave obscure, if they touch upon it at all. This 
time some of them said that the demonstration was due to dis- 
satisfaction over the second reading of the plural voting - bill. 
Legislative procedure is so different here and in England that 
this conveys no clear idea to the average American reader. 

The House of Lords used to be able to block forever any 
bill passed by the House of Commons. The only way to get 
around the opposition of the Lords was for the king to create 
enough new peers to make a majority in favor of a desired re- 
form. The recent act depriving the Lords of their absolute veto 
provided that any bill passed three times by the House of Com- 
mons should become law without the assent of the Lords; but 
it must pass the House of Commons in two successive Parlia- 
ments, with a general election between. 

In an emergency, a bill which has the Cabinet and a major- 
ity of both Houses behind it.can be rushed through in a week 
or so; but ordinarily the passage of a bill in England is a long 
and complicated process, as it has to go through many time- 
wasting stages. Only bills introduced in the Commons early in 
the session have time to go through all their stages there, and to 

«go up to the Lords and be rejected, and then to be passed again 
by the Commons and rejected again by the Lords, before adjourn- 
ment. Then, when a new Parliament is elected, if the bill is 
passed again by the Commons, it becomes law in spite of the 
Lords; but this cumbrous procedure is the very shortest way 
in which it can be done. A bill introduced near the end of the 
session has no chance whatever, and in the new House of Com- 
mons it has to start all over again from the beginning to work 
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liament is five years, unless broken up earlier by the fall of the 
Ministry. A. 8. B. 


THE WOMEN’S LONG WAIT 





The demand for woman suffrage, by strictly peaceful methods, 
had been stronger and far more widespread than the demand for 
any previous extension of the franchise in English history. It 
was stronger from the point of view of petitions, of organization, 
of public meetings (thousands being held every year all over 
England), of mammoth peaceful demonstrations—all the usual 
ways by which a public demand for a measure is shown. Almost 
every large organization of women in England had passed reso- 
lutions asking for the ballot. Candidates for Parliament had 
been questioned as to their views on suffrage, and women had 
worked for or against them according to their answers. Every 
House of Commons that has met since 1870 has contained a ma- 
jority of professed friends of the movement. Woman suffrage 
bills have passed their second reading over and over again, at 
first by small majorities, of late years by very large ones; but 
the Cabinet controls the time of the House, and it always re- 
fused to grant time for the bill to come up for third reading 
and final vote. In the case of men this would have led to civil 
war. A. 8. B. 


MR. ASQUITH’S PROMISE 





Although their patience was sorely tried, the great majority 
of the Suffrage Associations stuck to peaceful methods; but a 
section became militant. After some years of militancy, Mr. 
Asquith promised to grant time for the Conciliation Bill to go 
to third reading and final vote; and for a year militancy ceased 
completely. When the time approached for redeeming his promise 
he astounded everybody by announcing that he was going to 
bring in a general franchise reform bill, extending the franchise 
to the two and a half million men who still lack it, and abolish- 
ing plural voting and all the other anomalies now existing in 
the English franchise, except the one for the abolition of which 
the public demand had been incomparably the greatest, i. e., the 
total exclusion of womeh. He said that the House of Commons 
might add to the bill an amendment including women, if it chose. 

To the average American this seems a fair offer. It was 
unfair for several reasons. Suppose that in California the Legis- 
lature had refused.to submit woman suffrage to the voters except 
as one clause of a constitutional amendment enfranchising the 
Chinese. Then the two questions would have had to stand or 
fall together. Everybody would have seen the unfairness of that 
Universal suffrage for men, though not so intensely unpopular 
in England as the enfranchisement of the Chinese would be in 
California, is nevertheless the object of widespread and violent 
opposition. The bill can pass the present House of Commons 
only by the most strenuous use of the party lash, if it can pass 
at all. Feeling over it runs very high on both sides; and many 
of its friends, even if they are also friends of woman suffrage, 
would be unwilling to make its passage more precarious by add- 
ing a woman suffrage amendment. 

Moreover, it would be very hard to agree on the form of the 
amendment. All the members of the House of Commons, except 
a mere handful, believe that some women should vote; but there 
is the greatest difference of opinion as to how many and what 
women. Each party is jealous for fear woman suffrage may be 
granted in such a form as to advantage the opposite party. 

A. 8S. B. 


THE CONCILIATION BILL 





The Conciliation Committee (a committee of 60 suffrage 
members of Parliament from all parties) was organized to frame 
such a woman suffrage bill as would conciliate the largest amount 
of Parliamentary support. This was the Conciliation Bill, en- 
franchising substantially the same women who have had munici- 
pal suffrage for the last 43 years. 

They introduced this bill in such a shape that it could not 
be amended, but must be accepted or rejected as it stood. They 
did this because it was the avowed intention of the anti-suffra- 
gists to wreck the bill by amendments. The minority who do 
not want any women to vote would unite with the other minority 
who want a larger number of women to vote, in trying to add 
an amendment widening the bill, and making it “so wide that 
it could not get through the door.” 

The Conciliation Bill passed its second reading with a large 
majority, but Mr. Asquith refused to grant time for the third 
reading, and declared that he never would grant time for any 
woman suffrage bill that was not open to widening amendments. 
The Conciliation Bill was introduced again in a form open to 
amendment, and passed its second reading with the huge majori- 
ty of 167, despite the opposition of Mr. Asquith, who does not 
want any women to vote, and of Mr. Lloyd-George, who wants a 
wider bill. Mr. Asquith refused to let the measure go to third 
reading at that time, but promised to do so this year, and thus 
gained a year’s truce from the militants. But suppose you promise 
a child a china vase if it will be good for a year, and then, when 
the child has lived up to its side of the agreement, you take a 
hammer and deliberately smash the vase, and offer the child 
the fragments? It might be safe to do such a wrong to a child, 
but not to anyone who has the will and the power to fight. By 
announcing his manhood suffrage bill, Mr. Asquith greatly in- 
jured the Conciliation Bill’s chance of passage, because the vio- 
lent party passions aroused over the former proposal have ren- 
dered almost impossible the solution on non-party lines which 
had been agreed to by the woman suffrage members of all shades 
in Parliament, with the exception of a few irreconcilables like 
Lloyd-George. As Lloyd-George boasted, they had “torpedoed” 
the Conciliation Bill. Mr. Asquith recognized this, but offered 
the suffragists, as consolation, the chance of adding a woman 
suffrage amendment to the government’s franchise reform bill. 

A. 8. B. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETIES 





All the Suffrage Associations were deeply indignant, but all 
the non-militant societies, and one of the two militant ones (the 
Women’s Freedom League, of which Mrs. Despard is president), 
decided to make the best of it, and work for an amendment to 





. 
its slow way through two more Parliaments. The life of a Par- 


society) have been utterly unreconciled. 
Cabinet had broken faith, and believed that it did not mean to 
give the suffragists even the sop which it had held out to them. 
Several things of late have confirmed them in this view. A date 
has been set for the Home Rule bill, and for the bill to dis- 
establish the Episcopal Church in Wales, but no date for the 
government's franchise reform bill, which, it was promised, 
should be so drawn that a woman suffrage amendment could be 
added. Instead, a Liberal member of Parliament has introduced 
a bill for the abolition of plural voting, so framed that no woman 
suffrage amendment can be added to it. Why should he intro- 
duce such a bill if the Liberal Cabinet is about to introduce and 
push through a general franchise reform bill including the aboli- 
tion of plural voting? The current belief is that the Cabinet 
has put him up to doing it; that they will grant time for the 
passage of his bill, which will give them a large slice of the 
franchise reform that they want; and that they will dodge woman 
suffrage by delaying the introduction of their general franchise 
reform bill till the very end of the session, too late for it to go 
up to the Lords and come back and pass again. This means 
that woman suffrage would be put off for five years, even in case 
the majority of the House of Commons could agree upon the 
form of woman suffrage amendment which they wished to add 
to the general franchise reform bill, and could carry the bill 
through the House, thus amended. 

The smashing of the shop windows took place on the day 
when the plural voting bill passed its second reading. The aboli- 
tion of plural voting is the most popular part of the Cabinet's 
franchise reform program. Practically all Liberals favor it, while 
a very large number of them do not favor manhood suffrage. 
Yet the plural voting bill, on its second reading, with Asquith 
and Lloyd-George supporting it, got a majority of only 78, while 
the Conciliation Bill on its second reading, with Asquith and 
Lloyd-George fighting it for all they were worth, got a majority 
last time of 167. This was after six years of militancy. If it 
fails to pass when it comes up this week, the failure will be 
laid to militancy; but, as Lloyd-George pointed out in advance, 
it had been already “torpedoed.” The London Times says it is 
believed that the general franchise reform bill was announced 
by Mr. Asquith for the express purpose of wreckirig the Concilla- 
tion Bill. A. 8. B. 


BLOCKING THE BILL 





Reformers have been fond of saying, “One, with God, is a 
majority.” In the British Parliament, a mere handful of re- 
actionaries, with the Prime Minister, are equal to a majority 
in their power to block reform. Mrs. Millicent Garrett Faweett, 
leader of the non-militants, says in The Englishwoman for 
March: 

“The anti-suffragists, minority as they are, inferior in power, 
capacity and character as we believe them to be, have one big 
advantage in that they are led by the Prime Minister. He is 
the master of the Cabinet. He can say to any other minister, 
‘Go,’ and he goeth, and to any member of Parliament, ‘Come,’ 
and he cometh. All the other anti-suffragists in the Cabinet in 
one bunch might go, and would never be missed; there are thou- 
sands of men as good as they are, ready to fill their places. 
But Mr. Asquith, besides being in the position of Commander-in- 
Chief, is an important and powerful party leader. He is not 
at all a man who could be dropped out without being missed. 
The other anti-suffragists cling to him as a crowd of feeble swim- 
mers cling to a life-buoy when they are approaching the point 
of exhaustion.” 

And Lloyd-George, the strongest personality among the suf- 
fragists in the Cabinet, is a party man first and a suffragist a 
long way after. It is hard to imagine a situation more exasper- 
ating. We admire the courage of Mrs. Pankhurst and her fol- 
lowers, but we must admire, too, the patience and self-command 
of those equally earnest suffragists who refrain from violence, 
either because they are opposed to it on principle, or because 
they believe that just now it would hurt rather than help the 
cause, A. 8. B. 


—_ 


THE REASON FOR MILITANCY 





It is easy to see Mrs. Pankhurst’s line of reasoning. Long 
ago a famous Englishman said, with no reference to woman 
suffrage, that in England reforms are never put through till 
the people begin to tear down the park railings. The miners 
suffered long and bitterly, but while they suffered alone, they 
got no redress. Now they are making the general public suffer— 
and are ready to inflict far greater pain and injury upon the 
innocent than were inflicted by breaking the shop windows, 
though the miners do it passively, not actively. And now that 
the general public suffers, something effective is about to be 
done to remedy their grievance. Whether right or wrong, the 
conclusion that Mrs. Pankhurst has drawn is perfectly natural. 


Whether she was right or wrong as a matter of tactics will 
appear in the course of the next few years. She believed that 
the present Prime Minister and Cabinet would contrive somehow 
to dodge woman suffrage in the future as they have in the past, 
unless they became convinced that it would stir up too much 
trouble to be safe. Pharaoh is still hardening his heart; but 
it is only a question of time when the Red Sea will swallow him. 
Meanwhile, no one need be worried for fear the suffragists 
in America will become militant in the English sense. We are 
entangled in no such net of Parliamentary red tape, and con- 
sequently are under no temptation to try to cut it with the 
shears of militancy. The rough and rude style of campaigning 
in vogue by all partfes in England would not be tolerated here. 
We have no inducement to resort to it; we know that it would 
not pay. Best of all, we are winning State after State without 
it. But let those who blame Mrs. Pankhurst’s broken windows 
remember the government’s broken faith, and tha long years of 
outrageous treatment against which militancy is the natural 
reaction. A. 8. B. 





Friends of equal rights are pleased that. the South Pole 
should have been discovered by a dauntless explorer from a 





‘the government bill. Meanwhile the Conciliation Committee 


country that has given votes toits women. Who said that equal 
suffrage would turn men into mollycoddles? 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 
SYLVIA PANKHURST 


She Is Anxious About Her Mother’s 
Life and WHealth—Explains Why 
Windows Are Broken 


The New York Tribune says: 

Sylvia Pankhurst came in with the 
rain yesterday in a mood which 
matched the weather, and every time 
she spoke of Holloway Jail, where her 
mother is doing penance for window 
smashing, she looked as if there was 
a lump in her throat. 

“Even as we sit here talking,’ Miss 
Pankhurst said, looking out into the 
rain from the library at the home of 
Miss Alice Lewison, at No. 43 Fifth 
avenue, where she is visiting, “some 
dreadful tragedy may be taking place 
in Holloway Jail. We know that the 
suffragettes are put in damp, unheated 
underground cells, and that they are 
being subjected to forcible feeding, 
which physicians admit is extremely 
dangerous. It has been used of late 
upon ordinary criminals in the jails 
and two men have died. These women 
are delicate, it is quite possible——” 

“Would the suffragettes be—er—glad 
—er—approve——” stammered a re- 
porter, and Miss Pankhurst turned 
upon him fiercely. 

Wants Her Mother to Live 

“Do you think I want my mother to 
die?” 

“Well, er—of course not—but some- 
body——” 

“Or do you think I want my friends 
to die—my friends that are just like 
sisters to me, as we’ve been working 
together in this cause?” 

“And how do they themselves feel? 
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It has been stated that the women were 
prepared to give their lives.” 

“The individual women, yes, may 
feel that they are willing to die for 
the cause, but you can’t expect their 
friends to be glad. Three or four 
lives are nothing compared to the 
thousands, even millions, of women 


.| who are being sacrificed to the present 


system. That’s why we are fighting. 
“We know what we're doing. We're 
not hooligans, not roughs, and this 
kind of thing is not easy for us to do. 
We're naturally law-abiding, self-re- 
specting citizens, of whom the com- 
munity should be proud. Why do 
people always criticise who don’t 
know anything about the situation and 
have never been on the ground? 
“We're only doing what men have 
always done, and taking men’s advice. 
“The reason we suddenly took to 
breaking the windows of private prop- 
erty is that that is more of a nuisance. 
When we attacked Government prop- 
erty the loss came out of the taxes. 
It didn’t hurt the Government any, 
and didn’t hurt the people much, be- 
cause, being borne by everybody, only 
a little of the burden fell on any one 
class. Now we're aiming at the big 
insurance companies. 

After Moneyed Interests 
“It isn’t the little shopkeepers we’re 
anxious to hurt (they don’t suffer, 
anyway, for they’re all insured); it’s 
the big moneyed interests. We want 
the insurance companies on our side. 
The shopkeepers are there already. 
Even when their windows are broken 
they tell us to keep right on!” 
*“Now, Miss Pankhurst,” interrupted 
a fidgety person, “what we really want 
to know is where your sister is.” 
Sylvia’s dimples peeped out of her 
rosy English cheeks. 
“She is directing the campaign,” she 
said, demurely. 
“Do you know where she is your- 
self?” 
“Really, you don’t expect me to dis- 
close state secrets. I'll tell you this, 
though. She is not fleeing from jus- 
tice. She isn’} afraid to go to prison, 
but somebody who is experienced has 
to be on hand to direct the campaign.” 
“What will be the next step? Dyna- 
mite?” 
“No; certainly not. The leaders will 
never countenance anything like that, 
though, of course, in a great move- 
ment like this there are always hot- 
heads and irresponsibles who can’t be 
depended on to keep within bounds. 
The leaders, not being hotheads and 
irresponsibles, will never stand for 
violence. No; window breaking is not 
violence, and it is sanctioned by the 
organization. Hammers are advised, 
instead of stones, too. They are not 
so dangerous. A stone may hit some- 
body, but a hammer is quite harmless 
and does its work more effectively.” 


Miss Pankhurst spoke this week in 
Salem, Mass., after which telegrams 
were sent to the English suffragettes 
expressing sympathy, and to Mr. As- 
quith urging the enfranchisement of 
women. 
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FORM OF BEQEUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, being incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, 
the sum of $.........+.+...--principal 
and interest to be applied by such as- 
sociation for the support and promo- 
tion of the cause of woman suffrage. 








CHICAGO WILL VOTE 
ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE 





At April Primaries Men Will Be Given 
a Chance to Express Themselves 
For or Against Votes for Women— 
Suffragists Promise to Pay All Ex- 
penses 





Illinois suffragists have made a new 
move in their-campaign for the right 
to vote. They have asked to have the 
question put on the ballot at the pri- 
maries to be held April 9, and Judge 
(Owens has granted their request. The 
Chicago Record-Herald says: 





The corridor outside of County 
Judge Owens’s office was woman- 
crowded by noon yesterday. Clerks 


looked timidly around corridors and 
smiled. Photographers hovered fever- 
ishly on the edge waiting for an artis- 
tic moment. 

Many Noted Women 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
petition-armed, was obtaining signa- 
tures to a document to be presented 
to Judge Owens. She was assisted by 
women well known in social, club or 
professional life. 

A little petition, harmless in itself, 
was about to be tossed into the offing 
of Cook County politics. 

Promptly at 12.15—for suffragists 
are women who always are on time— 
the crowd gathered in Judge Owens’s 
courtroom, 

Text of the Petition 

Mrs. McCulloch, stepping in front of 
the rail, offered the following petition: 

“The woman suffragists of Cook 
County have long desired to have an 
expression of opinion from the voters 
concerning the extension of suffrage 
to women in our own State. Will you 
not submit to the voters at the coming 
April primaries this question: ‘Do 
you approve of extending suffrage to 
women?’” 

“There are a number of people here 
who will speak on this petition, if you 
can give us time,” suggested Mrs. 
McCulloch. 

The judge did not look hard to con- 
vince. 

As to the Expense 

“You are going to bear the expense 
of this?” he asked. ° 

Mrs. McCulloch assured him that 
she personally would be responsible 
for the money, though she was sure 
that many of the women would come 
to her assistance. A murmur of assent 
ran through the group. 

The judge announced himself will- 
ing to do as requested, and seemed to 
think speeches unnecessary. 

“I am glad to say,” he announced, 
“that I voted for suffrage at the Chi- 
cago chartér convention, and I am glad 
that, as judge of this court, I am in 
a position to do something for it. I 
will order that the election commis- 
sion make suitable preparations.” 

Accomplished with Ease. 

It was all so easily done that the 
women wondered why it had not been 
undertaken ‘sooner. Judge Owens as- 
sured them there were enough ballot 
boxes, and that the only expense would 
be the printing of the ballots. 

Influential Signers 

Among the women who signed the 
petition and who compose a committee 
to make preparations for the primaries 
are: 

Mesdames Catharine Waugh McCul- 
loch, Nellie J. O’Connor, Myra Strawn 
Hartshorn, Arthur T. Aldis, Louise 
DeKoven Bowen, Tiffany Blake, Mary 
D. Plummer and the Misses Jennie 
Johnson, Katharine Leckie, Albertine 
E. Hathaway, Mary E. Miller, Marion 
Drake, Anne E. Nicholes, Grace Nich- 
oles, Emma Steghagen, Clara M. J. 
Farson, Iva L. Crane, Florence A. 
Carrier and Mary Bartelme. 

Lively Campaign 
Postal cards with appropriate senti- 
ments will be sent to-all judges and 
clerks of election, reminding them that 
the suffrage question will be voted on. 
Literature will be distributed broad- 
cast, posters, pictures and arguments 
will meet the voter at every turn, and; 





“Quaint Cape Cod.” 
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girls and women will man the polls 
on the day of the primaries. 





The vote to be taken on this ques- 
tion will be only an expression of 
opinion, with no legal validity, but 
the women want it for the educational 
effect of the campaign, which is sure 
to be great. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON THE 
SEATTLE ELECTION 





How Gill Came to Get So Big a Vote 
—Miss Haley Describes the Campaign 





Miss Margaret A. Haley of Chicago 
has been campaigning for the Single 
Tax in Seattle, without pay. A Single 
Tax amendment was submitted at the 
late election and lost. Miss Haley 
contributes a long and very interesting 
article on the campaign to the Chicago 
Public of March 15. She says, in part: 





“It was a great battle, that of day 
before yesterday in Seattle. Not for 
the Singletax, for this it was only a 
preliminary skirmish; but for civic de- 
cency and manhood and’ womanhood. 
And in the election of George F. Cot- 
terill for Mayor, manhood and woman- 
hood won. 

“The line-up between the Gill open- 
town interests and Singletax hostiles 
was marked. After one of my meet- 
ings a high school teacher went home 
with me and spent the evening telling 
her experiences in her house-to-house 
canvass of the women for Cotterill. 
This teacher is a young woman who 
was never in any campaign before. 
Her brief canvassing has opened her 
eyes to the connection between the 
economic condition of the people and 
Gillism. She was astounded to hear 
both men and women who appear to 
be average good, self-respecting people 
declare that they were going to vote 
for Gill because they believed it meant 
better times. They were evidently 
suffering sorely from the hard times 
in Seattle consequent on the collapse 
of the real estate boom here. 

“The strength of the Gill campaign 
did not lie in the fact that it stood 
for viciousness. To the unthinking, 
it held out a hope for better times. 

“Two Knights of Columbus tell me 
that good church people of my own 
persuasion went almost solidly against 
Cotterill and with Gill. One of them 
told me that the ushers in the cathe- 
dral had a luncheon a few days be- 
fore the primary, at which there were 
two reverend gentlemen of the cathe- 
dral and twenty-three ushers. They 
took a straw vote, and there was one 
vote for Cotterill, three for Parish and 
twenty-one for Gill. 

“If we could have had our Singletax 
campaign apart from the mayoralty 
campaign, and have had time and re- 


sources, we could have won. But 
scores of our Singletax people had to 
go into the Cotterill campaign and 
work like nailers, for the Cotterill 


campaign was the important one. The 
cause of the Recall and Woman Suf- 
frage would have received a terrible 
blow if Gill had been elected. Women 
who felt the stigma that would attach 
to woman suffrage, worked like beav- 
ers to defeat him. You can see how 
it took our best workers, and how we 
had to keep the Singletax and the Cot- 
terill campaigns separate. 

“The well-meaning churchmen of 
whom my Knights of Columbis-friends 
told me, objected as strenuously to the 
Singletax as they favored Gill. Their 
objection was that it was Socialism. 
Alas, the irony of fate! The official 
Socialists, on their advisory ballot 
recommending measures to be voted 
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with Courrier-Chauffeur, 


Summer Study ia France or Germany, $300 
MARY SINCLAIR CRAWFORD, 
King-Crawiord Classical School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, 














for and against, classified the Singletax 
amendments as ‘immaterial’! 

“We are all tired. I spoke six 
times some days, three times at noon 
and three at night, and sometimes at 
an afternoon meeting in between, and 
passed literature besides while others 
were speaking. Monday and Tuesday 
I passed out thousands of sample bal- 
lots, besides making eight speeches in 
those two days. My feet were so swol- 
len and sore and tired, and my hands 
and arms and throat, that I went 
home and fell into bed Tuesday night 
at 8 o'clock when the polls closed, and 
I have not got rested yet. 

“But the Cotterill election is such 
a magnificent victory, we do not care 
for anything else.” 


A paragraph on the first page of 
“Votes for Women” reads: “The edi- 
tors who are responsible for ‘Votes for 
Women’ in the absence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence beg to inform their 
readers that the blank spaces in this 
week’s issue do not represent lack of 
interesting matter for publication, but 
mark the suppression by the printers 
of articles, comments and _ historical 
facts considered by them to be inflam- 
matory matter.” 


Of Interest to Women 
MADAM_SARA 


Corsetiere 


Advises every wo- 
man to wear her 
famous La Patri- 
cia, custom-made 
Corsets. 7o J/ndi- 
vidual Measure- 
ments Only. Also 
new Tricot Mod. 
fa els, suitable for 
i street wear as well 
as athletic; and 
The 





Well — 
Known “Her- 
Ready-to-wear Corsets, 
Tube Petticoats and Koickerbocker 
underwear, unexcelled for style and beauty 


monsa’’ 


LaPatricia Custom Corset Co, 
120 Boylston St. 


Telephone 4386-R Oxford 
New York Shop, 4 West 33d Street 



















































































































NOTES AND NEWS 


The Post of Bridgeport, Conn., has 
come out strongly for woman suffrage, 
and proposes to make a feature of it. 





A bill to enable women to practise 
law has been introduced in the Mani- 
toba Legislature. It was received with 
an outbreak of applause. 





It is a significant fact that a number 
of the shopkeepers in London whose 
windows were broken are protesting 
against the heavy penalties inflicted 
on the breakers. 





A huge window poster of a shipping 
agency in Parliament street, London, 
announces: “We are sending people 
where women have the vote. Avenging 
angels, please pass over.” 





Wisconsin members of Congress were 
bombarded with letters and telegrams 
from associations and individuals, ask- 
ing them to attend the Congressional 
heartmg on woman suffrage. 





In the Massachusetts Legislature, 
the Committee on Cities has recom- 
mended enlarging the Boston School 
Board from five to nine. The object 
is to make it easier to have one or 
more women on the Board. 





The Brookline E. S. A. will give a 
bridge party at home of Mrs. George 
Copp Warren, 41 Middlesex road, Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., next Monday at 2.30, 
for the benefit of the New Hampshire 
campaign. Tickets may be had from 
Miss von Arnim, 108 Ivy street, Brook- 
line. 





A poll of the voters of one county 
in Kansas is reported to show that 
80 per cent. are in favor of suffrage 
and will vote for the amendment in 
November. The remaining 20 per cent. 
are divided between the indifferent and 
the opposed. 





Three great hearings were held al- 
most simultaneously last week—at the 
national capital, at Albany, N. Y., and 
at Trenton, N. J. To the latter two 
the women went by special trains. 
Times are changed since the early 
days when the pleaders for justice 
were a mere handful. 





Massachusetts Legislature 
on Constitutional 
Amendments has reported against 
woman suffrage, Senator Dennis E. 
Halley of Lawrence and Representa- 
tive William J. Murray of Boston dis- 
senting from the adverse report. 


In the 
the Committee 





A deputation of twenty Polish wom- 
en, representing all kinds of women’s 
societies, was recently received by a 
committee of the Galician Diet to pre- 
sent a petition requesting the enfran- 
chisement of women. All the mem- 
bers of the committee declared them- 
selves personally in favor of granting 
the demand. 





In France the progress of public 
opinion regarding equal suffrage is 
shown in the fact that two of the most 
important daily papers of Paris, Le 
Temps and Les Debats, have declared 
in faver of municipal suffrage for 
women. Their support has given a 
strong impetus to the agitation 
throughout the country. 





Perry G. Holden, candidate for the 
Republican nomination for Governor 
of Iowa, is enlisting the women of the 
State in his fight for a Greater Iowa. 
With the Iowa Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and the Men’s League for Wo- 
man Suffrage urging the election of 
legislators who favor woman suffrage, 
and with candidates for Governor ap- 
pealing to the women to help in the 
Greater Iowa movement, the women 
of Iowa are playing a conspicuous part 
in affairs of the State. 
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Dartmouth College Mr. Joseph 
L. Richards writes: “Judge Lindsey 
spoke here in Webster Hall yesterday 
evening on his juvenile court work. 
We gave him a tip, and he put in a 
g0od word for suffrage near the end 
of his address. He told about one of 
the boy spell-binders in his last cam- 
paign who was mocked by a heeler be- 
cause he was too young to vote. The 
kid came back with: ‘Well, my ma 
can vote, and my sister can vote, and 
she has got a fellow and he can vote, 
and they will all see that he votes 
right, and that is more than you will 
do.’” 





Further details of the Seattle elec- 
tion, says the New York Evening Post, 
show conclusively that to the women 
belongs the credit of saving the city 
from the disgrace of re-electing as 
mayor the man whom the city itself 
recalled because of his running a 
“wide-open” town. The women made 
a strenuous campaign, having canvass- 
ers all over the city. This marks the 
second victory for clean politics with 
which the women of Seattle are cred- 
ited. 





Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president of 
Bryn Mawr, entertained all the mem- 
bers of the Official Board of the N. 
A. W. S. A. at the Deanery during the 
two days of the Board's meeting last 
week. Miss Jane Addams and Dr. 
Sophonisba Breckenridge addressed 
the college students at the chapel ex- 
ercises, and Mrs. R. Y. FitzGerald was 
invited by Miss Thomas to stand up 
and be looked at, as having taken an 
active part in organizing the Student 
Self-Government Association during 
her undergraduate days at Bryn 
Mawr. The fellowships of the year 
were awarded on the merning when 
the National Officers were present, 
and it was a great pleasure to hear 
the enthusiasm with which the stu- 
dents cheered the winners. 





The Mock Election was one of the 
most enjoyable features of the recent 
big Suffrage Bazar in Philadelphia. A 
friend in that city writes: “Each 
evening we had a regular election 
parade all through the hall, upstairs 
and down, headed by five uniformed 
girls playing bugles and drums in the 
most stirring manner, and rousing the 
liveliest interest among the spectators. 
Each parader (there were 30 or 35) 
wore on her back a huge placard like 
a sandwich man’s board, inscribed in 
great letters, ‘Vote for Mrs. Blanken- 
burg and the Whole County Ticket,’ or 
else ‘Vote Early But Not Often.’ The 
pretty girls, many of them in fancy 
costumes, each wearing the startling 
placard and waving a Votes for 
Women flag in one hand and an 
American flag in the other, and all 
brimming with enthusiasm and merri- 
ment, made the parade one of the 
striking features of the bazaar. The 
band of five rejoicing girl musicians 
played with much vigor and liveli- 
ness.” 


ILLUSTRIOUS NAMES 
ADORN SUFFRAGE ROLL 





Connecticut Women Call Their Con- 
gressmen’s Attention to Long List 
of Distinguished Advocates, and 
Urge Them to Attend Hearing 





The following letter, signed by Mrs. 
Maud M. Hincks, president of the Con- 
necticut W. S. A., was sent to all the 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from Connecticut: 





Bridgeport, March 8, 1912. 

Dear Sir:—There is a State Associ- 
ation for the accomplishment of wom- 
an suffrage. That body numbers many 
thousands of men and women, among 
whom are names well known to you 
and tothe citizens of Connecticut, as, 
for instance: Mrs. Schuyler Merritt 





of Stamford, Mrs. Ernest Thompson 





ARE YOU SUBSCRIBING TO A MAGAZINE ? 


If so, order it through our agency. 
sion is used for suffrage. 
to any and all magazines. 


A WAY TO HELP SUFFRAGE WITHOUT PAYING AN EXTRA CENT 


SEND ORDERS TO . 
ELIZABETH POPE, Chairman of Subscription Bureau 
National Suffrage Headquarters, 505 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


The commis- 
We take subscriptions 
Club Rates Furnished. 
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Seton of Greenwich, Hon. Leicester 
Peck of Redding, Rev. H. C. Meserve 
of Danbury, Hon. John H. Light of 
Norwalk, Rev. A. T. Steele of Bethel, 
Hon. John Brinsmade of Washington, 
A. G. Seranton Taylor of Norfolk, 
Prof. Charles Beard of Columbia Uni- 
versity, of New Milford, Judge John 
H. Pullman of Bridgeport, Charles G. 
Sanford of Bridgeport, Nathaniel W. 
Bishop of Bridgeport, Jonathan God- 
frey of Bridgeport, Judge William B. 
Stoddard of Milford, Mrs. Carlos F. 
Stoddard of New Haven, Louis E 
Stoddard of New Haven, Prof. Henry 
Wade Rogers of Yale University, Dr. 
Harry Welch of New Haven, Hon. Olis 
J. Range of Guilford, Edward Porritt 
of Hartford, Dr. Hepburn of Hartford. 
Governor Baldwin is in favor of 
limited suffrage. Hon. Stiles Judson 
also takes that stand. 
Two thousand new names have been 
added to this association during the 
past two months. 
Not only is the subject of the en- 
franchisement of American women 
one that is being discussed from Cali- 
fornia to Maine, but it is today a sub- 
ject upon which well informed men 
and women wish to have an opinion. 
It seems fitting, therefore, that the 
men and women of Connecticut who 
have banded themselves together un- 
der the name of the Connecticut Wom- 
an Suffrage Association should ask 
you, as one of their Representatives, 
to attend the Congressional hearing to 
take place in Washington on March 13. 
It will give the association much 
pleasure to hear from you after the 
hearing. : 
Very truly yours, 

Maud M. Hincks, 

President. 





Hundreds of personal letters plead- 
ing the cause of suffrage were sent by 
the Connecticut women, and no two 
were just alike. The movement start- 
ed in Litchfield County, but soon 
spread to all parts of the State. 
Helen G. Sherwood. 


THE PITTSBURG SUN’S 
SUFFRAGE EDITION 








Women Get Out One Issue of a Great 
Daily Paper—it Is So Successful 
That Cleveland Press Promises to 
Follow Suit — A Remarkable 
Achievement 





Pittsburgh suffragists think that 
Feb. 29 was one of the most wonder- 
ful days in the histcry of the suffrage 
movement. On that day one of the 
“big” newspapers of the city was 
manned and edited by women of the 
Equal Franchise Federation of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, and since that day 
we have the blessed satisfaction of 
knowing that more than 79,000 copies 
of concrete, stirring suffrage argu- 
ments and facts, printed In a gooa, 
clean news sheet, have reached a pub- 
lic, how many times greater! 

This is how it happened. About the 
middle of February the Pittsburgh 
Sun made the proposition to our 
Executive Committee that they 
should take over the paper (an after- 
noon journal) for the day, on Feb. 29, 
as a privilege of Leap Year. The 
suffrage movement has succeeded in 
making itself popular with all our 
local newspapers this winter, as the 
result of patient, methodical, yet per- 
sistent and enthusiastic endeavors, 
for only last autumn Pittsburgh 
newspapers were almost without ex- 
ception either antagonistic of indif- 
ferent. Therefore, it was in a spirit 
of friendliness and good-will that the 
Sun made this offer, and in a spirit of 
grateful appreciation that the Execu- 
tive Committee gave its hearty ac- 
ceptance. 

Two weeks was a very short time 
for a body of already busy women to 
learn all about the publishing of a 
great newspaper, appoint their staff, 
collect their material, and edit the 
paper. However, eight o’clock on the 
morning of Feb. 29 found at their 
desks the following staff, duly adver- 
tised in previous issues of the Sun: 

Managing editor, Miss Euphemia 
Bakewell; news editor, Miss Florence 
E. Little; telegraph editor, Miss 
Emma B. Suydam; city editor, Mrs. 
F. M. Roessing; assistant city editor, 
Mrs. J. O. Miller; editorial writer, 
Miss Mary Bakewell; society editor, 
Miss Florence Harper; sporting edi- 
tor, Miss Emily McCreery; school 
editor, Miss Clarissa Moffitt; exchange 
editor, Mrs. Wallis Tener; art critic, 
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4 Independent women investors are realizing the value of 
> our shares and in consequence we have only a few remain- 
» ing unsold. We want to have you learn about the BEST 
> income producer, for the longest time of any 
> with which you are familiar: our DIXIE PECAN GROVES. 
» PAPER SHELL PECANS ARE BEING USED SO MUCH 
» THAT AT PRESENT THEY ARE BRINGING $1 PER 
> POUND AT THE TREE, WITH THE DEMAND MANY 
» HUNDRED TIMES THE AVAILABLE SUPPLY. WE 
» DO NOT FIGURE MORE THAN 35 CENTS PER 
‘ 

. 

; 


Let us send you our booklet, “A Royal Income from the King of Nuts,” so 
that you may learn something of our investment and what other people know 
about a safe yet profitable place to put your surplus. 


E. W. DENNISON, 


investment 


132 North Grove Street, 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 








PRINTERS 





To Woman's Journal Readers:— 

We beg to announce that we are print- 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7he Woman's Journal."' If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L. GRimEs COMPANY 
122 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


JACOBS’ 1912 EUROPEAN TOURS 


An Ideal Summer Vacation would be our 
five weeks’ COACHING TOUR OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES, adding the Continent if 
desired. Prospectus gives full particulars 
Address 





Cc. W. JACOBS, Drawer “J,” 
Rock Valley, Ia 


SUMMER COTTAGE 


TO RENT 





room cottage and bath—beautifully 
9 located on shore of Lake Sunapee, 
N. H. Ideal place for wealthy, refined 
family wishing to locate in a quiet spot 
surrounded by cultured people. For 
particulars, address 


Box 38, Newport, N. H. 





Miss Edna Schoyer; musical critic, 
Mrs. Ida Norton; theatrical critic, 
Miss Mary Flinn; business manager, 
Miss Hannah Patterson; publicity 
manager, Miss Adele Shaw; circula- 
ticn manager, Mrs. A. M. Peterson. 

All the regular staff were given a 
vacation, so far as occupying their 
chairs was concerned. In _ reality, 
they were on hand to lend advice and 
assistance in technical matters which 
had nothing to do with the real con- 
ception and plan of this one day’s 
paper. 

“Until the paper came from “the 
press, the regular staff,” said one of 
them next day, “members of which 
were as keenly interested as the pub- 
lic, did not realize that, in addition to 
spreading suffrage propaganda, the 
women were also establishing a stand- 
ard of what they considered ‘news 
value,’ which no doubt will in future 
have more or less influence when 
home news is being considered.” 

Items usually regarded as good 
stories were often turned down as of 
no public interest aside from an un- 
desirable sensationalism. Naturally, 
in chocsing news items, few chances 
to say “Such circumstances would not 
exist if women had the vote” were 
overlooked, for this was a Suffrage 
Edition. And a Suffrage Edition it was, 
first of all. To quote again from the 
good-natured impressions of the reg- 
ular staff, “Long accepted ideas of the 
newspaper profession were rejected 
by the women editors without a sec- 
ond thought, and ideas that no man 
would ever be able to evolve were 
calmly worked out to success. One 
fact became evident early in the day. 
Crime was not to be played up. A 
beautiful murder, or lovely suicide, 
or just dandy stories of hangings and 
electrocutions, were frowned upon. 
The suffragists could not ‘see’ them. 
Police news had very little show; in 
fact, accepted news of any kind had 
little chance when the space it would 
occupy was needed for a suffrage in- 
terview or a suffrage editorial. 

“*Woman suffrage is the biggest 
thing in the world today that affects 
woman,’ explained Miss Euphemia 
Bakewell, the managing editor, ‘and 
the women of Pittsburgh can’t get too 
much information, can’t get too much 
explanation and argument and narra- 
tive about it. The news of the woman 
suffrage movement throughout the 
world first, then other news.’ ” 


As suffrage was the keynote of the 
news items, so it was of the special 
features. The sporting, educational, 
dramatic, art and society pages, while 
of vital interest to their special de- 
partments, were ingeniously utilized 








DRAMATIC PORTRAYAL 





EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP 


is available for spring dates and 

for the seasgn of 1912-1913 ior 

a Suffrage Program compo: 

ti) 

HUMOROUS SENATE SCENES 
Entitled 


“MAN, WOMAN’ $ EQUAL” 


For circulars, terms and dates 
address 


EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP, 
600 W. 192d S.., New York City 











PRIMROSE 
ORANGE PEKOE 
Everywhere Most Pepuiar 
20 cents and this 
coupon will buy a 
regular 36c can at 
your grocer’s or at 
35 Commercial Whf., Beaten 
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ILLINOIS EQUAL 
SUFFRACE ASSO. 


938 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, 
publishes the following literature: 


“Bridget’s Sisters,” a suffrage 


play; per COpy........+.+- 25c 
“Why,” a _ two-page leaflet; 

per thousand.......... - -$2. 
“Shall Men Vote?” leaflet; 

per thousand............ $2.50 
Illinois Chronology, 

per thousand.......cc.cs $2.50 
Mayors of Five States; per 

Perry - ++ $2.00 
Bible on Woman Suffrage;. 

BOP Gc ce cee conentbesd 


Laws of Illinois; per copy. .10c 

“Mr. Lex,” in paper covers; 
POF GODT so ccecssvers oscoete 

Handsome crepe paper, yel- 
low-bordered suffrage nap- 
kins; per thousand..... $4.00 
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TO LET 
NEWBURY ST.—A lady leaving Boston 
for 6 months would sublet her apartment, 
2 rooms and kitchen, complete—Heat, light, 
service. (Telephone 1-2 price.) Rent $50.00 
from April 1. 
Telephone Back Bay 5023-W. 


COMMONWEALTH 











west 


Offers rooms with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class. European 
Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen’! Manager 











to give prominence to the ever-great 
cause of suffrage. 

A card of membership in the Inter 
national Printing and Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America 
was given to the Managing Editor. 
This was her official permission to 
become a pressman for one day, and 
with her own hands she threw on the 
lever that started the wheels of the 
great machine. The sheet tumned out 
was most attractive to the public eye, 
the talent of one_of our members, 
Miss Margaret Whitehead, showing 
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Are not Women People?” 


turned out, the women got out on the 
streets and helped to sell it. Mrs. 
Peterson, circulation manager, filled 
a limousine car with papers, and, en- 
listing the aid of the actress, Anna 
Eva. Fay, and other women, sold 
thousands of copies of the Sun from 
this vantage point. Many of the other 
editors teok up their positions on the 
street corners and sold paper after 
paper to the throngs of people hurry- 
ing from their offices to their homes. 

Effective advertising did much to 
help the sales. A week previous post- 
ers on yellow cardboard were placed 
in all the news agencies; the previous 
day yellow posters with black letters 
were placed in many shop windows, 
and the day of the edition small yel- 
low flyers were judiciously scattered 
in such available places as on the 
counters of postcard and candy shops, 
ten-cent stores, cleaners’ establish- 
ments, banks, etc. One of the largest 
department stores used between four 
and five thousand of these yellow 
flyers, announcing the edition, in their 
packages the morning of the 29th. 
Many of the smaller stores enclosed 
the flyers in packages during the 
day. 

We feel that the Suffrage Edition 
of the Pittsburgh Sun was an ‘unquali- 
fied success. The staff does not claim 
for it perfection, but they do feel that 
they have more than reached their 
expectations of turning out a credit- 
able newspaper and of getting it to 
the public. , 

Congratulations and inquiries have 
poured in and are still coming in from 
all parts of the country. One of the 
eoncrete results inspired by the 
Pittsburgh venture is that the Cleve- 
land Press has agreed to allow the 
suffragists of that city to edit an edi- 
tion of their journal after the Consti- 
tutional Convention, providing that 
the resolution to submit an equal 
franchise clause to the people is 
passed favorably. 


M. C. S. 
[Since then the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention has passed the equal 


franchise clause.] 





A GREAT FIELD DAY 





The Hearing Before the Judiciary 
Committee of the New Jersey Legis- 
lature 





The New Jersey women are awake, 
thoroughly aroused and earnest, over 
the proposal to amend our State Con- 
stitution so as to re-admit us to the 
franchise. (It will be remembered that 
women formerly possessed it in our 
State.) 

I could hardly believe my eyes at 
the spectacle which greeted them on 
Tuesday, March 12. The Senate 
chamber was thronged with women, a 
great number of whom stood through- 
out the hearing. The gallery was also 
packed full. A special train came up 
from Newark, bearing “Votes for 
Women” on the outside, while many 
persons came on the ordinary trains. 

Mrs. George T. Vickers, chairman of 
the Joint Legislative Committee of the 
suffrage organizations of New Jersey, 
introduced the speakers in a quiet, 
easy, graceful way. Mrs. Vickers is 
president of the Political Equality 
Society of New Jersey. 

Mrs. Clara S. Laddey, president of 
the New Jersey Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation—the oldest body in the 
State and auxiliary to the National 
Association—made the opening ad- 
dress. Her earnestness and devotion 
to the cause and the dignity and 
Sweetness of her character. give 
weight to her utterances. 

(Mrs. Laddey set forth that the suf- 
frage measure was asked fcr by the 
New Jersey W. S. A., organized 42 
years ago by Lucy Stone, the Equal 
Franchise Society, organized by Mrs. 
Clarence Mackay, the Women’s Po- 
litical Union, made up of self-support- 
ing women, and the Men’s League. 
She said: “The women of New Jer- 
Sey who desire to vote are home-lov- 
ing women and patriots, who long to 
Brotect childhood, who ask for the 


and 
Scott, 
T. 
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Perkins Gilman and Mrs. 
After the paper was printed and| Howe Hall. 







Trenton lawyer; Mrs. 


Florence 


race.” She quoted Lincoln’s words 
in favor of votes for women, and Walt 
Whitman’s stirring lines to Lincoln, 
“We're coming, Father Abraham. 
One hundred thousand strong!” 
and applied the words to women. 
There’ was a new movement for popu- 
lar government all over the country. 
The women were coming with the 
rest, and they did not want the wom- 
en of New Jersey to be left out.] 
The Antis aroused the indignation 
of the other women, as usual. One of 
them is the wife of a man prominent 
in the Brewers’ Asscciation. 
Florence Howe Hall. 
High Bridge, N. J. 





The Committee reported adversely; 
and on March 19 the Senate voted 
down the measure, 17 to 3. 





BANQUET GIVEN TO THE 
NATIONAL OFFICERS 





The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia gave a banquet 
to the officers of the N. A. W. S. A. in 
the New Century Drawing Room on 
the evening of March 14. 


Miss Jane Campbell presided in her 
usual witty and entertaining way. 

There were addresses by Hon. Ru- 
dolph Blankenburg, Philadelphia’s re- 
form Mayor, who declared that he 
could not have been elected without 
the women’s help, and that he wished 
he could appoint a woman as head of 
the Highways Commission, so as to 
ensure clean streets; by all the Offi- 
cial Board of the N. A. W.S. A. except 
Miss Ashley, who could not be pres- 
ent; by Mr. James Lees Laidlaw, Mrs. 
Ellen H. Price, president of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs. Martha S. Cranston, presi- 
dent of Delaware, Mrs. Ella Hawley 
Crossett, former president of New 
York, Mrs. Blankenburg and several 
other prominent Philadelphians. The 
members of the Election Commission 
had been invited to be present and 
listen. The speaking was exception- 
ally fine. 

This banquet was said to be the 
most brilliant affair ef the kind ever 
held in Philadelphia. Mrs. James 
Monoghan and her committee, who 
arranged it, have every reason to be 
gratified with the result. 





A GAIN AT ALBANY 


Miss Mills Gives a Graphic Account ot 
the Suffrage Hearing 





For the first time since 1895 the 
Assembly Judiciary of the New York 
Legislature has reported a full suf- 
frage amendment. Although the re- 
port is adverse, it’ is a decided gain 
over no report at all. Our hope now 
is that the Assembly may disagree 
with the report and pass the amend- 
ment. 

The hearing was held aon the after- 
noon of March 13, in the Assembly par- 
lor, which now serves as the Judiciary 
Committee room. It was set for 2 
o’clock, but did not begin until 4 on 
account of an important discussion in 
the Assembly. For the two weary 
hours we all sat in the close room 
where the opponents and supporters 
of the bill occupied opposite sides. 
The anti-suffrage delegation was head- 
ed by Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge and Miss 
Alice Chittenden. One of the papers 
reported that the opposition presented 
“brand new arguments.” Miss Mar- 
garet Doane Gardiner’s novel plea was 
that suffrage and Socialism were syn- 
onymous, and that, as the ballot rested 
on force, those only should vote who 
could fight! 

Miss Chittenden advised the submis- 
sion of the question to the women as 


dignity. They were Miss Belinda|bers are suffragists. Miss Minnie 
Mrs. Henry Villard, Mr. George| Bronson made her stock speech about 
Vickers, Mr. Linton Satterthwaite,|the uselessness of the vote, bad laws 
Charlotte | in Colorado, etc. “ie 


Our side was unusuaily fortunate 


having as speakers the introducers of 
{Mrs. Hall said that she spoke as a|the bill in both Senate and Assembly. 
mother, a grandmother, and a citizen.| Assemblyman Murray said he believed 
She urged the Committee to look at|that, while men and women are differ- 
the question from a broad point of|ent, they should be equal politically. 
view, as a question of self-govern- 
ment, “the splendid heritage of our 


Senator Stilwell made a _ ringing 
speech, urging submission. He quite 
discomfited Mrs. McVickar, who asked 
him why he presented our Dill last 
year when he was not a suffragist. 
“Because I believe in justice,” he said. 
“This year I was sponsor for the bill 
for the same reason; but recently I 
have changed my opinion and am in 
favor of woman suffrage.” 

Mrs. E. Palmer Gavit of Albany 
spoke impressively of the so-called 
“silent majority.” She had personally 
interviewed 200 school teachers and 
found a very small proportion op- 
posed; 87 of them belonged to the P. 
Club; others were indifferent or 
open-minded. She was sure from her 
work that the majority was not op- 
posed to the vote, but overwhelmingly 
in favor of it. 

Mrs. A. C. Fiske, a member of the 
Woman Suffrage Party, spoke of Col- 
orado, where she had lived and voted 
for twenty years. 

Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch proved 
that the Brackett bill to submit the 
suffrage question to the vote of wom- 
en was unconstitutional, and showed 
the committee that their code of rules 
compelled them to report the Dill 
either favorably or adversely. 
Assemblyman Patrie asked her 
whether, if the amendment were sub- 
mitted and defeated, the men would 
then have——? As he hesitated for 
the next word, Mrs. Blatch cleverly 
said, “Peace?” 

“Yes,” he replied. Her answer was, 
“IT cannot speak for other women. 
For myself, I will say no.” Mrs. 
Blatch said Miss Gardiner’s phrase, 
Socialistic suffragism, was absurd. 
One might as well say ‘“anarchistic 
anti-suffrage,” judging from Miss Gar- 
diner’s own statements. 

I referred in closing to the support 
which other large associations out- 
side our own had given this question; 
to the great number of telegrams and 
letters which the committee had re- 
ceived from all parts of the State; 
to the fact that a body of experts sent 
to our country to study the laws had 
reported the best conditions for wom- 
en and children as existing in Color- 
ado; that, in spite of Miss Gardiner’s 
statement, the women of Los Angeles 
helped defeat the Socialist candidate 
for mayor, and that more than one 
legislator had told me of his conver- 
sion through actual observance of the 
actual working of suffrage in the 
West. Finally I pointed out that the 
Brackett bill precluded the working- 
women from voting by making the 
hours 9 to 4. An anti-suffragist who 
spoke in rebuttal said she could not 
see how the workingwomen could ever 
vote, even if our amendment were 
carried. I replied that, when the lady 
voted, she would know that in New 
York City election day was a holiday, 
and that everywhere the hours for 
keeping the polls open were sufficient- 
ly long to allow workingmen and wom- 
en to vote. 

On the day before the hearing, Mrs. 
Blatch headed a party of New York 
suffragists who came by special train 
to the number of 200 and did fine 
work interviewing their Senators and 
Assemblymen. 

That afternoon Mrs. Raymond 
Brown addressed a large meeting at 
the beautiful home of Mrs. Easton. 
Miss Elizabeth Smith, president of the 
Albany Club, arranged this most suc- 
cessful affair. 

By night it poured. But the Assem- 
bly chamber was full, and our mass 
meeting showed how the interest in 
our question has grown. The speakers 
were Mrs. Helen Hoy Greeley, Mrs. 
Ella A. Boole, president of the State 
W. C. T. U., Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
who made the principal address, Mr. 
Gilbert E. Roe and Hon. John S. 
Crosby. 

The Senate bill has been made a spe- 
cial order for the 20th. In the Assem- 


State, and therefore need the Weapon/ was introduced as president of the|Our women all through the State have 


of a full citizen, the ballot.” In con- 


State Consumers’ League. 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 





Order any of the following from 
NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 





JUST 


Three Entirely New Booklets 


WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE 

By Jane Addams 
This has been called Miss Addams’s best 
suffrage article. It presents a complete 
summary of women’s claim to the ballot in 
a human and appealing manner calculated 


to win sympathy and understanding 
among all classes of readers. 

Price Postpaid 

Me Oe: scvesascceeke $ .05 $ .06 

kOe 25 30 

Per humGred ..cccccccs 2.00 2.45 


WHY WOMEN WANT TO VOTE 
By Frances Maule Bjorkman 


Shows, in paragraphic form, that woman's 
demand for the franchise is based upon 
her instinctive desire to follow her tradi- 


tional activities into the new spheres 

where changing social conditions have 
taken them. 

t’rice Postpaid 

ee GD ossencsseceds $ .05 $ .06 

POG GHG sicccccciccs 25 30 

Per hundred .......... 2.00 2.35 


WHERE WOMEN VOTE 
By Frances Maule Bjorkman 
A compilation of facts and statistics about 
the equal suffrage States and countries. De- 
signed especially for the convenience of 
debaters and suffrage workers and speak- 
ers. 


Porritt 


OUT! 


GTwo Old Favorites Revised 
DO YOU KNOW? 
By Carrie Chapman Catt 


Gives, in paragraphic form, facts and sta- 
tistics with respect to the history and ex- 
tent of the movement and the gains all over 
the world. 


Price Postpaid 
ee ee ndeeaen $ .05 $ .06 
Pee Me Sacnsecedeun 25 -30 
Per hundred .......... 2.00 2.35 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 

By Alice Stone Blackwell 
Meets all the stock arguments with invinci- 
ble reasoning and incontrovertable facts 
Fully up to date in every particular. 


Price Postpaid 
i. ££ Seer $ .05 $ .06 
ee ME. dS kxtecécvacs +25 .30 
Per hundred .......... 2.00 2.45 


TWELVE ENTIRELY NEW POLITICAL 
EQUALITY LEAFLETS 


Eminent People Declare for Equal Suffrage 

More Eminent People Declare for Equal 
Suffrage . 

Why the Housekeeper Needs the Vote— 
By Anne O'Hagan 

Do Men Represent 
O'Hagan 

Twenty Facts About Woman Suffrage 

Newspapers on the California Victory 


Women?—By Anne 





Price Postpaid | Woman Suffrage in Finland—By Frances 
i are ree $ .05 $ .06 Maule Bjorkman 
DOr GOS accvsvsceces AO 58| Woman Suffrage in Norway—By Frances 
Per hundred ...........3.00 3.75 Maule Bjorkman 
Testimony from Wyomin 
VOTES FOR WOMEN TAPE Testimony from Idaho af 
A yellow ribbon edged with blue and let- | Testimony from Colorado 
tered with Votes for Women for wrapping | The Truth about Colorado 
parcels, neatly done up in spools contain Price Postpaid 
ing fifteen yards each. Sample set of 25 ..... $ .10 $ .11 
Price Postpaid Full sample set ...... <0 2 
Per spool ............-$ .10 $ .11 Per hundred (any one 
Per doz. spoo” ........ 1.00 1.10 SEG? esi v0 c0senceas 15 .20 
Contains a full description and price list of all the propaganda material carried by 
the National Association. Free on application. , 
A monthly bulletin giving a list of articles of interest to suffragists in the current 
magazines, together with a list of books of value to suffragists and a list of the 
suffrage and feminist periodicals. Free ou application, 
CATALOG OF PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Gives a summary of each play with the price of manuscript and terms of production 
Free on application. 
Be prepared with the actual facts to answer the charges and criticisms, aud to dis 
arm the prejudices which every suffragist will have to meet as a result of the pres 
ent situation in England. The following pamphlets cover the case in a complete, 
authoritative and fair-minded manner. 
MILITANT METHODS—By Alice Stone Blackwell 
THE CAUSES OF THE REVOLT OF THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND—by Annie G. 


THE MILITANT MOVEMENT IN ENGL AND—By Annie G. Porritt 








opposed to us. He admits, however, 
that our final victory is certain, and 
that he may support the measure some 
time. 
Harriet May Mills. 
”28() Madison Avenue, New York, 
March 15, 1912. 





THOSE SILENT SENTINELS 





Editor of The Woman's Journal: 

We regretted that the definite state- 
ment was made that sentinels received 
the report from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Senate. The facts in regard 
to our sentinels are as follows: 

In order to carry the plan through 
satisfactorily, it was necessary to 
pledge many women to perform the 
duty. When we had about fifty women 
pledged to stand outside the commit- 
tee doors at Albany, typifying the pa- 
tient waiting that has been done by 
the women of the Empire State since 
1848, someone must have told one of 
the reporters of our plan. Immediate- 
ly, the whole thing came out in the 
New York World and the New York 
Tribune. The comment in regard to 
the plan was absolutely favorable, and 
I have no doubt had an influence upon 
the Senate Committee. The morning 
of the day on which the Senate Com- 
mittee reported, the chairman of the 
committee told Miss Lexow that the 
committee would go into executive 
session at 6 o'clock to consider our 
bill. We arranged with our sentinels, 
who had come up from New York, to 
be on duty at that hour. When the 
chairman of the committee told Miss 
Lexow the committee would meet at 
6 o’clock, with a twinkle in his eye 
he added, “and perhaps two of you 


proposed .by the Brackett bill two|bly we hope for a speedy advancement.| ladies would like to wait outside the 
right to labor, who wish to serve the| years ago. Mrs. McVickar of Yonkers| The prospect of success is still bright.; door for the report.” 


A little after 
2 o’clock, Miss Lexow heard that the 


Yet she| worked valiantly, and Miss Rankin’s| Senate Committee had had an execu- 


clusion, she urged the Committee to| was speaking as an individual only,| winter at Albany has shown her ajtive session and already reported our 
report the measure, either favorably| while giving the tacit impression that| master manager of legislative affairs. | Dill. 


or unfavorably.] 


her society was on her side. The fact 








The chairman of the Assembly Judi-: 





Last Wednesday, directly after the 


tee of the Assembly, that committee 
went into executive session, and imme- 
diately our sentinels began their silent 
watch either side of the door. The 
two sentinels who were on duty when 
the report was brought out to them 
were Mrs. A. I*. Townsend and Mrs. 
Raymond Brown. 

Regretting that there was any seem- 
ing misstatement in regard to the sen- 
tinels, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Harriot Stanton Blatch. 

(The editor of The Woman's Jour- 
nal was misled by an erroneous report 
in a New York paper.—A. S. B.) 





THE SEATTLE ELECTION 





The recent election in Seattle was 
close. George C. Cotterill got 31,- 
655 votes, Hiram C. Gill, 31,010. The 
Mayor-elect is pledged to press the 
construction of the municipal street 
railway already authorized by the elec- 
tors. He is also in favor of the public 
ownership of wharves and harbor fa- 
cilities, and is widely known as the na- 
tional head of the Independent Order 
of Good Templars. Despatches from 
Seatle say: “When the campaign fol- 
‘lowing the primaries of Feb. 20 was 
begun, no practical politie@ian here 
thought that Cotterill had a chance to 
win, owing to his views in favor of sin- 
gle tax, municipal ownership, and pro- 
hibition. In the last week, however, 
the fight became a repetition of that 
of last year, when Gill was recalled 
from the office of Mayor by the votes 
of the newly-enfranchised women. 
The women and the churches took an 
active part on election day, asserting 
that Gill’s election would mean the 
restoration of gambling and the vice 
district.” 





“Do you know of any class of men 
whe would advocate the recall if it 
applied to themselves?” 

“Oh, yes, actors.” — Baltimore 
American. 





All our speakers spoke with force] is that a large majority of her mem- ciary, Harold J. Hinman of Albany, is hearing before the Judiciary ae, 
















































THE WIFE 
By 8. EB. Kiser 








She mends his clothes and cooks his 
meals, 
From her their child has learned 


its prayers; , 


She gives him courage when he feels 


The heavy burden of his cares. 


She makes his little income serve 


To keep their home a _ cheerful 


place; 


When fear deprives him of his nerve 
He finds that hope still lights her 


face. 


He soon would fail, without her aid, 
To keep their little bark afloat, 
But he is very much afraid 
To have her trusted with a vote. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 





WOMEN CROWD GALLERY 
AT THE OHIO DEBATE 





They Applaud Warmly When Consti- 
tutional Convention Votes for Equal 
Suffrage—Low Buffoonery by Some 
Anti Members 





Great interest was shown in the de- 
bate over woman suffrage in the Ohio 
Constitutional Convention. The Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer says: 

“Ohio women filled the gallery early 
this morning and sat there content 
to watch the closing of the battle. 
Every inch of available room was oc- 
cupied, and when the vote was an- 
nounced the women, with enfranchise- 
ment in view, burst forth into loud and 
continued applause. 

“Repeated efforts to break the suf- 
frage line this morning were made 
with care and skill. That it would 
jeopardize the initiative and referen- 
dum was stated, and, dear as is that 
new doctrine of government to many 
of the delegates, they declined to be 
frightened at the cry.” 

Herbert Bigelow, the president of 
the Convention, took the floor and ex- 
plained his support of the suffrage 
amendment. He said that, although 
he was a suffragist, he had promised 
the German-American Alliance of Cin- 
cinnati not to vote for incorporating 
woman suffrage as an integral part of 
the new constitution; but, as he had 
been elected especially to champion 
the initiative and referendum, he 
could not consistently vote against 
submitting the question of woman suf- 
frage to the voters, as a separate 
amendment. This was what the Ohio 
W. S. A. had asked. 

The Convention voted down a motion 
to have the amendment headed “Wom- 
an Suffrage” on the ballots instead of 
“Equal Suffrage,” and several other 
propesals made by the opponents. 

The adversaries of equal rights 
seemed to try to make up for the few- 
ness of their numbers by the violence 
of their language. A Mr. Johnson of 
Williams County was particularly in- 
dignant because in the latter part of 
the debate the speeches were limited 
to ten minutes. He said: “Never was 
there such a damnable and barefaced 
scheme to prevent us from defending 
the womanhood of Ohio!” 

A. W. Sabine writes from Columbus: 

“The Ohio Constitutional Conven- 
tion has now been in session a few 
weeks. On almost all subjects there 
has been earnest, deliberate, gentle- 
manly discussion. When the temper- 
ance question even was considered, it 
was quietly handled. When woman 
suffrage came up, the whole atmos- 
phere seemed to change. Whenever 
the duties and the position of half 
the people of the State are to be de- 
termined by the other half as if it 
were their right to do so, dignity is 
laid aside. Perhaps in a democracy 
the government of the people by half 
the people is so illogical that intelli- 
gent men cannot treat it seriously, but 
descend to trivialities instead of ar- 
gument. 

“In a different vein Judge Peck of 
Cincinnati, our leader, Mr. Kilpatrick, 
President Fess of Antioch, Rev. Her- 
bert Bigelow, president of the conven- 
tion, and others spoke deliberately, ar- 
gumentatively, forcefully, irresistibly. 

“But, on the other side, among other 
speakers, Mr. Bowdle of Cincinnati 
xet the pace in a speech the like of 
which in Billingsgate never was sur- 
passed. It could not have been worse 
if he had been arguing in favor of 
withholding privileges from criminals 
and idiots. The delegate from Coshoc- 
ton County held up the Bible, and, 
commencing with the words ‘In the 
beginning God made man,’ he came 
clear through to Paul in order to prove 
that the creation of men was God’s 
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of speedily bringing suffrage.” 
The Columbus Dispatch said: 


and not once was there heard a hiss. 


sides heartily clapped when the cham- 
pions of their side of the women’s suf- 
frage question made a point on the 
floor. During the taking of the vote, 
which resulted so victoriously for the 
suffragettes, the big hall was so quiet 
that the dropping of a pin could be 
heard. 
“After the vote was about half taken 
many of the anti-suffragettes present 
commenced leaving, but as_ votes 
against suffrage were called out, they 
stopped, hoping that in the end the 
vote might be victorious in their favor. 
Before the clerk could announce the 
result of the vote, both members of 
the convention and the women filling 
the galleries commenced expressing 
their joy by continuous handclapping.” 
Mrs. Upton’s Statement 
After the vote, Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, president of the Ohio W. S. A., 
issued the following statement: 
“Ohio is the second State east of 
the Rocky Mountains whose Constitu- 
tional Convention has voted to submit 
the question to the people. The other 
State was New Hampshire. We are 
not making any predictions as to the 
result of the election, but it is abso- 
lutely true that if the sentiment grows 
in the next few months as it has in 
the past few months nothing can de- 
feat us. 
“We had no alliances, no money for 
work in this Constitutional Conven- 
tion. We will have no alliances and 
little money for the campaign, but we 
will work as we have worked, and the 
few women who have given their time 
without recompense and denied them- 
selves in many ways, will be multi- 
plied by hundreds. If the men of 
Ohio are not ready to grant women 
suffrage at this time, they will be 
ready in the near future, and no cam- 
paign of education is ever lost.” 





TAFT ON SUFFRAGE 





President Says Votes for Women Are 
Coming 





President Taft said in his recent ad- 
dress at Toledo: 

“Government is a human instru- 
mentality to secure the greatest good 
to the greatest number and the great- 
est happiness to the individual. Ex- 
perience, and especially the growth of 
popular government in our own his- 
tory, has shown that in the long run 
every class of the people, and by that 
I mean these similarly situated, are 
better able to secure attention to their 
welfare than any other class, however 
altruistic the latter class may be. Of 
course, this assumes that the mem- 
bers of the class have reasonable in- 
telligence and capacity for knowing 
their own rights and interest. Hence 
it follows that the best government, 
in the sense of the government most 
certain to provide for and protect the 
rights and governmental needs of 
every class, is that one in which every 
class has a voice. 

“In recognition of this, the tendency 
from earliest times in our history has 
been the enlargement of the electorate 
to include in the ultimate source of 
governmental power as many as possi- 
ble of those governed. But even to- 
day the electorate is not more in num- 
ber than one-fourth of the total num- 
ber of those who are citizens of the 
nation and are the people for whom 
the government is maintained and 
whose rights and happiness the gov- 
ernment is intended to secure. 

“More than this, government by 
unanimous vote of the electorate is 
impossible, and therefore the majority 
of the electorate must rule. We find, 
therefore, that government by the peo- 
ple is, under our present system, gov- 
ernment by a majority of one-fourth 
of those whose rights and happiness 
are to be affected by the course and 
conduct of the government. This is 
the nearest to a government by the 
whole people we have ever had. 





object, that woman was only the means 
He used, and after man’s birth she 
was to become his nurse and then his/and it is doubtless coming as soon as 
Perhaps the style of speak-|the electorate can be certain that 
ing had something to do with the|/most women desire it and will as- 
overwhelming vote of 76 to 34 given|sume its burden and responsibility.” 
for referring the subject to the voters 
of Ohio. The arguments were so eas-/SIJFFRAGISTS ARE 
ily answerable that, if they were print-> - 

ed and distributed throughout the 
State, the Antis might have the credit 


“Not once did the presiding officer 
have to threaten to clear the galleries, 


However, the women representing both 





BUSY AT LAND SHOW 





They Receive Encouragement From 
the Thousands Who Stop at Their 
Booth 





Along with their right to buy land 
and pay taxes on it, the women of the 
Kansas City Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion are urging upon visitors at the 
land show that they should be given 
the right to be heard in the making 
of the laws by which their land is 
governed. A local paper says: 

“The Woman's Suffrage Booth, on 
the west balcony at the land show, is 
one of the busiest places in the whole 
show. Thousands of pamphlets, leaf- 
lets and other forms of literature are 
being distributed, and the women are 
receiving congratulations from the 
representatives of other States in the 
different parts of the land show, on 
the energy with which they are push- 
ing their campaign. 

“Representatives from California and 
Colorado, where woman suffrage has 
been tried out, regardless of political 
faith, say it is a success, and that the 
result is cleaner politics and not de- 
graded women politicians, as the ene- 
mies of the cause have argued.” 

Mrs. J. A. Galbraith, 1610 Lister ave- 
nue, is chairman of the booth commit- 
tee, and the women are taking turns 
in presiding. 


GERMANS FAVOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 





German Residents of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, Take Stand That Will 
Help in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in June 





The following paragraph from The 
Manchester Mirror and American 
shows the advance that woman suf- 
frage is making in the Giauite State: 
“The third mass meeting for the 
German residents of the city, under 
the auspices of the German Alliance, 
was held in the hall of the Working- 
men’s Relief Association and was a 
brief session. Andrew. Schricker, 
president of the committee appointed 
by the citizens at the first meeting, 
presided. An interesting point of dis- 
cussion was that which arose over 
the woman suffrage question, the en- 
tire assembly being unanimous in the 
decision reached that the women 
should be placed on an equal footing 
with man at the polls on election day, 
and that their platform was entirely 
favorable to them. Although no reso- 
lutions were drawn, the majority were 
in favor of women voting and equal 
rights to all.” 

In referring to the German resi- 
dents, one of the New Hampshire 
werkers writes: “I can vouch for 
them, as I had a long talk with one of 
the German delegates yesterday.” 





HUMOROUS 





Man's inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands of dollars.—Life. 





Howell: “Does he take things 
philosophically?” 
Powell: “Yes; but he doesn’t part 


with them philosophically.’—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





“Going abroad again?” “No,” re- 
plied the indolent citizen. “What's the 
use of bothering with railroads and 
hotels when your friends will send 
you post-card pictures that look better 
than the actual scenery?”—Washing- 
ton Star. 





Mrs. Crabshawe: “My husband says 
that women shouldn’t have votes be- 
cause they wouldn’t understand the 
tariff.” Mrs. Dorcas: “You just tell 
him that the men don’t seem to un- 
derstand it, either.”—Judge. 





“I think,” said Mrs. Cumrox, who 
was arranging a musical program, 
“that we will have a mezzo-soprano.” 
“All right,” replied her husband. 
“Don’t bother me about it. Go ahead 
and see an architect.”—Washington 











Star. 


MEN’S LEAGUES NEEDED 


Men Not Opposed or Lukewarm Put on their Mettle 
to be Counted and Offer the Most Powerful 


Argument Recognized by Legislators 








FEW evenings ago two women were 
talking about John Masefield’s fine suf- 
frage poem, “First Fruits,” in connec- 
tion with the presentation of one of his 
plays in this country. This led to a re- 
mark about John Stuart Mill and his 
noble championship of equal suffrage so 

many years ago. Looking into the grate fire wistfully, one 
of the women said, “It must be fine to know a man who 
truly believes in equal suffrage and all it implies.” “Do 

you mean to say that you do not know a single man who 
believes in it with all his heart?” asked the other. “Not 
one,” said the woman in shame. 


It is rather hard on a woman in the United States in 
1912 to consider the progress of equal suffrage and to have 
to admit that among her friends and acquaintances there is 
not one staunch suffragist. It takes the heart out of wom- 
en and makes them pause. If the men they know, all the 
men they know, are opposed to equal suffrage or are luke 
warm about it, they are bound to ask one of three ques- 
tions: “What is the matter with equal suffrage?” or “What 
is the matter with women?” or “What is the matter with 
men?” 





When their inmost convictions tell them that equal suf- 
frage is right and that there is something wicked or selfish 
or cowardly or weak-minded about a woman who does not 
want liberty and democracy and equality and responsibility, 
what are they to think of the men who say they do not be- 
lieve in equal suffrage? It must be hard to love and keep 
on loving, and it must be lonesome to be a woman suffragist 
when no man of your acquaintance believes! 


Yes, “lonesome” and “hard” are the words, and they are 
the only words I can think of when I read of the little band 
of suffragists who went to the Capitol at Washington the 
other day to ask again for equal suffrage—though they per- 
sonally know scores of men who believe. But I think how 
many women there must be in the country who apparently 
know not a single man personally who believes—else that 
visit to Washington need not have been! I think, too, of 
that great body of women who do not believe because they 
take their ideas of womanliness from their men folk, and 
I am reminded of the masterful way in which many men on 
the streets Saturday afternoons clutch their women by the 
arm and hurry them on when they want to look at the 
headlines of The Woman’s Journal in the hands of a newsy! 


I heard a man ask a woman on the train the other morn- 
ing what her “grievance” was that she should be “uneasy 
and wanting a vote.” She had been reading a morning 
paper. “Here’s one of them, and here’s another, and here’s 
another,” said she, pointing to the following terms offered 
to certain men and women strikers by certain mill owners 
whose names are likely to go down to history in infamy— 
with the names of all the rest of us if women do not soon 
awake to their civic responsibility. Here are her “griev- 
ances” as she pointed to them in the morning paper: 

“All employees formerly receiving less than g 1-2 cents 
per hour an increase of 2 cents per hour. 


“All employees formerly receiving between 9 1-2 and 
less than 10 cents per hour, 1 3-4 cents per hour. 


“All employees receiving between 10 cents and less than 
11 cents per hour, 1 1-2 cents per hour. 


“All employees receiving between 11 and 12 cents per 
hour, 1 1-4 cents per hour. 


“All employees receiving between 12 and less than 20 
cents per hour, 1 cent per hour. 


“All employees receiving 20 cents or more, 5 per cent. 
per hour. 


“All employees on job work are to receive an advance : 
of 5 per cent. flat.” 


Think of working, week in and week out, to fill a pay 
envelope at the rate of 9 1-2 cents per hour and think how 
far 9 1-2 cents go toward food! Isn’t it time that we be- 
came uneasy women indeed, and met the smiles and the 
gallantry of those who wonder why we want to vote with 
some of our grievances? The men who are not for Votes 
for Women challenge us to show that we need the vote, to 
prove that we are in earnest, to prove that our cause is not. 
a fad; they laugh at us, they give us legislatures that call 
us a joke; they say anything to us and we smile. 


But has not the time come when we can no longer truly 
respect the men we know who are either against equal suf- 
frage or lukewarm about it? Have we not serious griev- 
ances? Shall we not make them known? In the face of 
our grievances shall men make jokes? Can we honestly 
claim as personal friends men who are opposed to this fun- 
damental right? 


There are more than a score of men’s leagues for equal 
suffrage in the country today. Should there not be a thou- 
sand? Why should any self-respecting man hold off from 
joining a men’s league? There are no dues; there are no 
duties; there’s only the need to be! If we are in dead 
earnest about Votes for Women how shall we feel toward 
the men of our acquaintance who will not even lend us the 
power of their names in our great struggle? A powerful 
men’s league, composed of voters, makes a powerful argu- 
ment before the members of a legislature. Shall we not 
have that power? Shall our men value our friendship so 
lightly that any woman ‘shall have to say before women, 
“Not one do I know who believes”? 

Agnes E. Ryan. 
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